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THE PRESIDENT SPEAKING AT LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


“If you want your children to be successful you should teach them that the life that is worth living is worth working for. What a wretched life is that of a man who seeks 


to shirk the burden laid on us in this world! It is equally ignoble in either case, whether it is a man of wealth or one who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow 


Olume XXXII 
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The demand is proving remarkable for the special Japan- 
paper proofs of JOHN S. SARGENT’S 
Official Portrait of 


“OH, Dbugh Boys; cried the Boneless Man, 


“We'll do it and we wont half try.’ 


“some beat my acting if you can: 
indeed we will,” was their shrill cry” 


Then, rushing to the circus rings, 
They did the most amazing things. 


THEIR legs and arms in knots they tied, 
O'er their own necks they walked astride, 
They rolled.as hoops,till all the tent 

Was lost in silent wonderment. 

And all the crowd when big were through, 


Thrice cheered the Ben-Hur 


ae | 
eat 


ough Boy crew. 


. The above isan 
«. extract from 
Cal 


THE DouGH Bors AT THECIACUS, | 


Wewillsend FREE the entire book 
containing all the adventures of this rol- | 
| licking crew,with bright color pictures to en- | 
tertain and delight the children, if you will | 
give us your name and address, and the 
card or bill head of one grocer in your 
fown who soon, en abeaers BEN-HUR FLOUR, 
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ROYAL MILLING of © 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 


President Roosevelt 


WHICH APPEARED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
APRIL HOUSEHOLD NUMBER OF COLLIER’S 


It is Easy ; 
to make light flaky rich “ae 


~. with BEN HUR FLOUR. 1: 


Results will pi U 


; nt = rtrait. We are now printing a second edition of the Japan- 
aper < ie from the original plate. After these are printed no more 
ofs ¢; an be ti ion from the plate. Price for these special Japan-paper proofs, 


m yunted, is $2 each. 
Address. PROOF DEPARTMENT, COLLIER’S WEEKLY, NEW YORK 


At Last! A $550 “Mobile” 
THE 1903 “MOBILE” 


Developed to the Highest State of Perfection 


= -LIER’S owns exclusive rights to all photographic repro ductions of this 

















Through more than a Million Miles of Experience, including single journeys of 
a thousand miles over such rough country as that from Seattle to San Francisco, 


and the carrying of more than 50,000 passengers by a single Company using 
Rapid Transit vehicles. 
A $550 “Mobile” for Two Persons 
A $1,080 Delivery Wagon for Merchants 


Twenty-four styles of carriages, including coupes, touring wagons, Victoria 
runabouts, omnibuses, many styles of delivery wagons, surreys, etc. 


Do Not Fail to Send for the 1903 ‘Mobile’ Catalogue 


It contains 32 
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—a work of art—before considering the question of buying 
pages of interesting information about the automobile problem. 





The “Mobile” Company of America 


Factory: 
Philipse Manor Station 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R..ON-THE-HUDSON 


Executive, Sales and Storage Offices: 
«‘Mobile’’ Building, Broadway and 54th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Every Reader 


of 


Collier’s 


should enter the April Lion’s MouTu 
contest. It will take you but a few 
hours at the end of the month to sit 
down and thoughtfully consider the 
four issues of Co/ler’s for the month 
and frankly express your opinion and 
tell the ways in which you think 
Collier’s can be made better and 
more to your liking. 


We are spending enormous sums 
to make Collier's the greatest illus- 
trated and family paper in the world, 
and our readers will help us very 
materially in spending this money 
wisely by expressing fully their 
views through THE Lion’s ovrn. 


To make your work easy, and to 
help us in studying the criticisms 
made, we have compiled a list of ten 
questions as follows: 


1, Which of the four numbers published 
in April do you like best, and which do you 
like least, and why ? 


2. Which article in these four numbers 
do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? ? 

8. Which story do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

4, Which drawing (this includes the 
cover) do you like best, and which do you 
like least, and why ? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photo- 
graphs, do you like best, and which do you 
ike least, and why? 

6. Which advertisement in the four num- 
bers do you like best, and which do you 
like least, and why? 

7. Which feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY 
do yoa think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Num- 
ber for May (issue of April 25) do you like 
best, and which do you like least, and why? 

9. What feature of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY, 
if any, is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, 
in your opinion, will improve COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY? 


The only conditions are these: 


1. All the answers must be written ona 
single sheet of paper—on both sides if 
necessary. 

2. The replies to the first eight questions 
must not exceed three lines each. 


3. The replies to the ninth and tenth 
questions must not exceed fifty words each. 


Aside from the fact that we offer 
cash and book prizes amounting to 
over $3,000 for the year, with an ad- 
ditional cash prize of $1,000, for the 
most valuable suggestions, and other 
prizes worth working for, the con- 
tinued improvement of Collier's isa 
matter that should vitally interest 
every one of our readers. 


Collier’s is the only paper in the 
world that we know of which is in- 
fluenced in its contents by the direct 
vote of its. readers. 


You have the same chance of win- 
ning the big prize of $1,000 as if you 
had started with the first contest in 
January. 

So, as soon as the issue of April 25 
(the MayHousehold Number) reaches 
_ ou will benefit yourself by 
rankly stating your opinions. 


Address all communications to 


‘The 
Lion’s Mouth 


416 West 13th St., New York 
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5 The Pope and the King 
) HE coming visit of King Edward VII. to 


the Eternal City will be an extraordi- 

nary event. If a meeting of the King 
of Great Britain with the Sovereign Pontiff can 
be arranged, the occasion will be one of historic 
significance. It will be something that our 
readers will want to know about,—a scene that 
they will wish to see pictured. We have 
therefore perfected plans by which we shall 
have a special correspondent in Rome, who 
will send us full details of all the picturesque and 
varied phases of the visit of the British King. 
Our correspondent is Mr. Frederick Palmer, who had already started 














Frederick Palmer 


for the scene of unrest in the Balkans, but who will turn aside long 
enough to cover the visit of King Edward to Rome. Mr. Palmer will 
then proceed to Bulgaria and Macedonia and send letters describing the con- 
ditions existing in that unfortunate corner of Europe,—and should war come, 
he will be on hand with pencil and camera to give our readers the best 
reports of the campaign. 


Our New Office Building 


HIS is a picture of the eastern end of our present building, and of the 
brick house that stands next door. A week hence there will be no 
house next door. There will be a lot of men digging a hole for the founda- 
tions of the eight-story office building 
we spoke of last week. This little 
photograph gives a fairly good idea of 
the size of our present structure in rela- 
tion to the surrounding houses. Only 
a part of the main entrance to the build- 
ing is visible and only a portion of the 
third story. Imagine a structure almost 
four times as high as that part of the fa- 
cade shown in the picture, or, more ac- 
curately, four times as high as the brick 
building that is to be torn down, and 
you will have an idea of what Co/lier’s 
new Offices are to look like. ‘The width 
of the new edifice will also be imposing. 
The doorway, as it is now, will stand 
in the centre, and the eight-story facade 
will extend on either side to a width 
equal to the brick house shown in the photograph. This will give a frontage 
to the office building proper of nearly sixty feet. As the construction pro- 
gresses we shall show our readers by means of photographs just how fast we 
are growing. Perhaps, next week, if we can find the space for it, we will 
print a picture of the architect’s design for the new building. 


The May Household Number 
N EXT week’s issue will be the Household Number for May. It will 


be as elaborate and interesting an edition as have been its monthly 
predecessors. The cover is from a design by F. X. Leyendecker, to illus- 
trate the third of the «Incomparable Bellairs’’ series, «To the Tune of Little 
Red Heels,’’ by Agnes and Egerton Castle. The illustrations in the text 
are in color, by Orson Lowell. The doubie-page illustration, as in former 
Household Numbers, is by Charles Dana Gibson, and will be reproduced by 
a novel and effective method. The «Inside Stories of Recent History”’ 
will be continued, the next story being contributed by Frederick Palmer, 
who tells of «‘How a Thirst was not Relieved.’’ It is an <‘inside story’’ 
of the March on Pekin, telling in a novel manner of the entrance of the Al- 
lied troops into the Chinese capital, and how the relievers and the relieved 
felt toward one another, The fiction of the number will be both humorous 
and pathetic, and illustrated in black and white and in 
color. The humor will be especially felicitous, with con- 
tributions from Elliott Flower, Oliver Herford, 
Hayden Carruth, and many others. 





Where We Shall Build 
























The Lion’s Mouth questions will be found 
on page 23 of this issue. 
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HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT 
United States Commissioner of Labor 





Recognizing the fact that thought- 
ful men all over this country are giv- 
ing more serious attention now than 
they ever have before to the problem 
of labor and its organization, 


ollier’s 


has arranged for the publication of a 


Notable Series 
of Articles 


Labor Topics 


Some of the articles have already 
been published, others are still to 
come,—but all are from the pens of 
those best fitted and most able to 
write on the various questions in- 
volved. Of this important series of - 
papers, those that have appeared are: 


The Insecurity of Labor 
By Hon. Carroll D. Wright 


United States Commissioner of Labor and 
Recorder of the President’s Anthracite 
Coal Commission 


In Collier’s Weekly, April 4, 1903 


The Ascent of Labor 


By John Mitchell 


President of the United Mine Workers of 
merica 


In Collier’s Weekly, April 11, 1903 
Capital and Labor 
vs 


The Public 


By Edgar E. Clark 


Grand Chief Conductor of the Order of 
ailway Conductors 


In Collier’s Weekly, April 18, 1903 


The other articles in the series 
will not be published immediately, 
but from time to time during the 
coming months. In arranging the 
series it has been our aim to present 
all sides of the question as clearly, 
concisely and justly as possible. 
The various papers will form an 
important contribution to the his- 
tory and discussion of labor in the 
Uniced States. 





JOHN MITCHELL 


President of the United Mine Workers of 
America 
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OLITICAL STATISTICIANS have been moved by the enthu- 
siastic reception of the President in the West to calculate his 
chances of re-election without New York. For some reason 
Mr. Roosevelt has not been as popular in his own State as 
elsewhere. His majority over Judge Van Wyck was small, 

and more recently New York has shown symptoms of an intention 
to step out of the Republican column. But, as the mathematicians 
point out, New York has ceased to be the pivotal State. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine votes are necessary to elect a President. If 
Mr. Roosevelt loses New York and Nevada but carries all the other 

Northern States, he will have two hundred and eighty- 


ROOSEVELT’S ae pita of oss a 
CHANCES three votes. He could lose Illinois and Indiana in ad 


dition and still have enough to win. The inside esti- 
mate of the States that the Republican managers are sure they will 
carry, with the electoral vote of each State, is given in this table: 


Connecticut . 7 Michigan. . . .14 South Dakota . 4 
Delaware. 3 Minnesota . . .11 Vermont. 4 
Illinois 27. Nebraska. . . . 8 Washington. 5 
Indiana 15 New Jersey. . .12 West Virginia . | 
lowa 13. New Hampshire . 4 Wisconsin 13 
Kansas ; 10 North Dakota. . 4 Wyoming 3 
Peers. os, So © RP a ss oR — 
Massachusetts . . 16 Pennsylvania . . 34 Total. . . 243 


It will be observed that the States considered ‘‘doubtful’’ include 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Maryland, Montana, New York, Oregon, 
Rhode Island and Utah. We venture to say without prejudice that 
six out of these ten will go Republican. On the figures it will be 
seen that the Democrats are beaten already even if they succeed in 
carrying New York. But this is a large country with many different 
kinds of climate and subject to great atmospheric disturbances. Per- 
haps the sturdy Democrat in looking at the terrifying figures will feel 
like that great man Captain Anson, when he had matched an amateur 
sprinter against an ‘‘unknown”’ who turned out to be the fastest pro- 
fessional in the world. ‘‘I can’t beat this man,’’ said the amateur. 
‘‘He is two yards better than I am.’”’ ‘‘Run anyhow,” said the 
gallant captain; ‘‘he may fall. down.’’ 


URING THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR of the affectionate West 
the West has certainly again displayed in its most unmistakable 
manner its good opinion of the President. In return, Mr. Roosevelt 
has made a number of interesting and important speeches. His ad- 
dress in Chicago on ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine’’ has excited attention 
abroad as well as at home. He said nothing essentially new about 
the Monroe Doctrine, nor did he even try to express the old senti- 
ments in especially striking language. But he spoke with good 
temper and good sense, and both these qualities are needed in the 
discussion of the Monroe Doctrine when the fighting admirals and 
the fighting editors here and in Germany are doing their bravest to 
make it a source of international bad feeling. ‘*The Monroe Doc- 
trine,’’ he said, ‘‘is not international law, and, though I think one 
day it may become such, this is not necessary as long as it remains a 
cardinal feature of our foreign policy and as long as we possess both 
the will and the strength to make it effective.’? This is a very just 
description of the present status of the Monroe Doctrine. Equally 
sane is the President’s rebuke of the fighting and talking 


THE MONROE ‘ 4 ; ““Boasti lus : Z mais 4 4 
DOCTRINE admirals. oasting and blustering are as objectionable 


among nations as among individuals, and the public men 
of a great nation owe it to their sense of national self-respect to 
speak courteously of foreign powers, just as a brave and self- 
respecting man treats all around him courteously.’? He could not 
refrain from introducing a more warlike tone in the speech at this 
point. There was an old adage, ‘‘Speak softly and carry a big stick; 
you will go far.’”? This ought to be the motto of the American peo- 
ple in upholding the Monroe Doctrine. The ‘“‘big stick’’ is the navy. 
In the last two years, he was glad to say, great strides had been 
taken as regards the navy. ‘‘The last Congress, in addition to 
smaller ships, provided nine of those formidable fighting-ships upon 
which the real efficiency of any navy in war ultimately depends. We 
wish a powerful and efficient navy, not for purposes of war, but as a 
guaranty of peace. If we have such a navy—if we keep on building 
it up—we may rest assured that there is but the smallest chance that 
trouble will ever come to this nation; and we may likewise rest 
assured that no foreign power will ever quarrel with us about the 
Monroe Doctrine.”’ 


HE “SITUATION IN THE BALKANS,”’ as the daily newspapers 

call it in disregard of the obvious fact that nothing remains still 
enough for a day in that caldron to be called a situation, would be 
more interesting as well as somewhat comprehensible if any one 
could tell the secret influences at work beneath the uprisings and 
raids and coups d¢tat of the troubled region. The published facts 
are that the Macedonians continue in active revolt, that the Albanian 
mountaineers have risen, that Turkish territory has been raided by 


Bulgarian irregular troops, and that the King of Servia has over- 
thrown the constitution. The surmises are that Russia is encourag- 
ing the Bulgarians, that Russia, Austria and Italy have conspired to 
upset the Ottoman Empire, that Turkey has deliberately provoked 
the Albanian uprising by enforcing among the Albanians, who do not 
want them, the reforms demanded by the Macedonians, who urgently 
need them. The politicians have begun to fish in these troubled 
waters and the war correspondents scent the battle from afar and 
are preparing to hurry to the front. Up to the moment the peaceful 
representations of the ‘‘powers’’ have met with the customary re- 
sponse from the Sultan. They have been accepted with enthusiasm 


and applied in a manner that makes them absolutely worthless. The 


Sultan’s management of his position is one of the most 


power in Europe is deeply concerned in diminishing his 

authority or, at least, in preventing its wilful exercise over the Chris- 
tian population. Actually, he plays the avarice of one against the 
cowardice of another to produce perfect inaction. One after another 
he has bribed the powers with promises—England, Austria, Germany, 
even Russia. To-day this half-mad tyrant is as powerful for evil as 
he was in the days when Mr. Gladstone was thundering against him 
and his compact with the Tory Government of Great Britain. It may 
be that the present outbreaks will prove his undoing, but those who 
follow what horsemen call ‘‘public form’’ will continue to back this 
old favorite who has outwitted a generation of European statesmen. 
He does not beat them, but, as the saying is, ‘‘lets them beat them- 
selves.’? It is to their cowardice, corruption, jealousy and ambition 
that the world must charge the maintenance of his cruel tyranny 
over the Christian people of Macedonia and Armenia. 


Bien SECOND WEEK IN APRIL brought local elections in impor 
tant cities of the Middle West, including Chicago, St. Louis, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleveland and Toledo. In the last two places 
there were decided victories for picturesque leaders, with radical and 
even socialistic tendencies. In Cleveland, cheap railway fares seems 
to have been the winning platform, and in Toledo the re-elected 
Mayor, an adherent of the communistic doctrines of Tolstoi, seems 
to owe his strength largely to the proletariat; corruption did not win 
in either case. Chicago has been for some years setting the example 
to other cities in municipal elections. The good of the city is a far 
greater consideration there than it is in Philadelphia or St. Louis, for 
instance, or usually in New York. The Chicago Voters’ League is 
the most successful experiment in America in the direction of freeing 
city elections from every consideration except the city’s 


supported by it were elected. Mayor Harrison has 

his good and his bad points, and there was in the mayoralty ques- 
tion no clear division between the good citizens and the bad. St. 
Louis, with the great Fair upon her hands, avoided the only clear 
moral issue before her, as neither party cared to support the District 
Attorney in his brilliant campaign for municipal purity. The Exposi- 
tion will increase the public plunder. Let us hope that it may also, 
by arousing civic pride, hasten the end of the present marvellous cor- 
ruption, which apparently surpasses Tainmany. The government of 
our great cities is, on the whole, a distinct discredit to our people 
—a discredit not less than is now being furnished by the States of 
Delaware and Rhode Island. We believe, however, that these things 
can not last. There are more good people than bad, and the time 
will come when disgust at the tyranny of active rascals will be 
strong enough to sweep these parasites from their fat repasts. 


OREIGN AFFAIRS JUST NOW make a striking background 

against which to contemplate our good fortune. Although our 
relations to the outer world grow closer, we retain our separateness, 
and the opportunity to work out our happiness beyond the rule of 
force and the shadow of danger. The topic on which Washington 
talked more constantly and more feelingly than any other, after in- 
dependence was won, was the situation which allowed us to make 
an unhampered effort to increase the well-being of man. The vision 
of what we might do for happiness in peace was the spur to much of 
Webster’s most gorgeous eloquence. From Jefferson to 
Lincoln, from Franklin to our day, this has been seen 
by our deepest leaders as the ideal of America, as her 
contribution to the progress of the world. Holland, facing labor 
problems at this moment, can not allow them to solve themselves 
by experiment and discussion, but must summon force at the out- 
set, because her very existence is endangered. France, longing for 
the advantages of democracy and republicanism, lives in such terror 
of the war machines about her that when the Socialist leader Jaures 
endeavors to reopen the Dreyfus case, and throw new light upon it, 
a shudder goes through hundreds of minds which, under fairer 
circumstances, would wish only,for justice and the truth. It is al- 


most impossible for an American tO°conceive the difficulty of solving 
-- 


interesting feats in modern politics. Seemingly every eg 3 Miyaegea 
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questions on their merits in countries where the demands of labor 
contain a direct peril to the nation, or where the wrong to one in- 
dividual can not be corrected without a possible weakening of the 
country’s power, when this weakening might at any moment mean de- 
struction. We alone among the leading nations of the earth have this 
heritage; and to keep it safe was the object of John Quincy Adams 
when he formulated the Monroe Doctrine, following the teaching of 
the great men of both parties who had preceded him. Without this 
fortunate isolation, we could not do the work of social readjustment 
and progress which is our greatest privilege and our highest duty; 
and our work is only partly done. Before we have solved our prob- 
lem entirely we shall produce the world’s goods still more efficiently, 
a still larger part of these goods will go to labor, and the whole scale 
of living will make a further rise. Any change in our position which 
should make us devote ourselves less fearlessly and completely to 
this task of working out industrial problems—feeding, clothing, edu- 
cating, inspiring, freeing the whole mass of the people—would be a 
calamity to the world. 


' QUARTERLY REPORT of the State Department of Labor 
shows that immigration continues to increase in amount and de- 
crease in quality. The year which ended June 30 last broke all 
previous records, but this year will go far beyond it. The March 
just past has seen about ten thousand more immigrants than the 
corresponding month of last year. The largest increase is among 
the southern Italians, and of all the immigrants who can neither 
read nor write, in the time covered by the report, just half are from 
southern Italy, which indicates the amount of educational work we are 
laying up for ourselves through the looseness of our immigration 
laws. Perhaps we are laying up danger as well as labor and expense. 
The problems ahead of us will not be more easily or more justly 
solved by the participation of hordes of illiterate foreigners. The 
most noticeable thing on the horizon is the organization of labor into 
a power. Well composed, made up of rational, industrious and edu- 
cated men, the labor party, when it becomes a political party, as it 
may at any moment, may be a force making powerfully 
for-widely distributed human good. But there are dan- 
gers, and there is no advantage in blinking them. A 
labor party which became politically dominant, which elected its own 
‘President and its own Congress, might be the source of unspeakable 
injuries, of the loss of much that our Constitution and our indepen- 
dence were intended to give us, and have given us. This government 
is for the people, of every land, and it is by the people, but even those 
of us who have most faith in the instinct and the virtue of the masses 
dread to see the quality of the average too recklessly degraded. The 
Italian Government is making an organized effort to encourage emi- 
gration, wisely perceiving that many of its citizens return richer and 
more enlightened. Secretary Hay has pointed out that another Gov- 
ernment is using a less admirable method of inducing some of its in- 
habitants to seek our hospitable shores. ‘Our land is one of refuge, 
but we must keep our moral and intellectual health. As immigra- 
tion, constantly becoming more rapid, at the same time becomes 
more dangerous in kind, there is every reason for a stricter standard 


of admission. 


FOREIGN OBSERVER, asked what struck him most as charac- 

teristic of America, replied, ‘‘Accidents, homicides and general 
contempt for human life.’’ Railway accidents, and no one punished; 
automobile slaughters, and no real legal control; lynchings on the 
increase; feuds among citizens; cables and trolleys in their wild 
career; mad dogs biting a dozen children at a time, with no check 
on the general canine freedom—such is the picture which often repre- 
sents the land of liberty to the astonished European. The objection 
to such a state of affairs is not measured by the number massacred. 
Any self-respecting nation would spend a thousand lives in war rather 
than have one citizen unjustly treated. That the victims of automo- 
biles, mad dogs or trolley-cars number few in the total death-rate 
- does not touch the real disgrace. A reproach to our civilization is 
involved, to our self-government. An American citizen 
should be permitted to walk along an American street 
in safety. If he is murdered by a devil-wagon, there 
should be redress. The children killed by rabies will not cause race 
suicide, but their fate is our shame. Better that a hundred men 
should legitimately die than that one child should be deprived of life 
through neglect or indolence. The death of a fireman in pursuance of 
duty, of a citizen in response to the summons that comes to all, has 
only the sadness of our. common fate. Every death which is caused 
by crime, incompetence or indifference is an outrage. It is a re- 
proach which a nation should use its utmost to remove. To treat 
such things with unconcern is as unworthy as is the Chinese indiffer- 
ence to military duty and courage. It is a fine thing for a country to 
defend its citizens in Asia. It .should also defend its citizens at home. 
Is it not due to our patriotism, to our pride in the country to which 

.- 


we belong, that a mother should be able to leave her child without 
the risk that it will be brought back killed by infuriated dogs? 
Should she not herself be able to walk the highways, which are free 
to all, without paying with her life for some rich sportsman’s dis- 


regard of law? There is more than life involved in this reproach. 
There is the nation’s honor. 


ap tae AND APHORISMS are easily reversed, and Americans 
have amused themselves for years by writing fables with morals 
contrary to the accepted endings. In our philosophy, the hare is 
more likely to win than the tortoise. Two successful and wealthy busi- 
ness men, among the recently dead, have left sayings—one of which 
Benjamin Franklin would never have thought of risking. ‘‘If you 
want a thing well done, do it yourself,’’ is the stereotyped saw. ‘‘My 
principle of economy,’’ said Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, ‘‘was never to do 
anything myself if I could pay any one else to do it as well.”” The 
truest economy, that was—the saving of one’s self for the most im- 
portant uses. The greatest weakness of Mr. Gladstone as a political 
leader was that he could never allow a subordinate to do anything, 
and similar conduct is a weakness also in business. Mr. Swift, the 
pork-packer, has left a considerable collection of aphorisms behind 
him, all concentrated on the idea of making money. They evidently 
are intended for a philosophy of life, but not one of them is discon- 
nected from thoughts of wealth and business. Just one has that 
freshness which marks the best American aphoristic wisdom. It is 
the one which limits the meaning of ‘‘mind your own business.”’ 
Next to knowing your own business, says our Chicago 
packer, the best thing you can do is to know a great 
deal about the business of your neighbors. That re- 
mark is racy, and it is true. The rest of the maxims, however, 
merely show the mind to which ‘‘business’’ is everything. They 
instil the necessity of hard work, a level head, ambition, and, above 
all, economy. ‘‘No man, however rich, has enough money to waste 
in putting on style.’? Mr. Swift doubtless could not have understood 
that a sense of style is at the basis of all real culture, of all art, 
of the highest civilization. There is good style and bad style, good 
taste and bad taste. The business man who has only the common- 
sense that belongs to business in its primitive forms dislikes both 
style and taste. ‘‘No young man is rich enough to smoke twenty- 
five-cent cigars, and never will be.’’ Luxury, of course, is even more 
wrong, in such eyes, than style. Mr. Hewitt would not have written 
that aphorism. If the cigars that agreed with him best and gave him 
most pleasure cost much more than twenty-five cents he would have 
smoked them. Mr. Hewitt, though a business man, was liberalized 
by education, by environment, by participation in politics and in all 
departments of civic life. Mr. Swift’s maxims represent the narrow- 
est business point of view, from which the whole world is judged on 
the basis of small economy. 


GENERATION MORE and we shall probably look in vain among 

the very successful for the old type of business man. Many of 
our first millionaires became rich without the use of imagination or 
large ability, by obtaining a start with the approved methods of small 
business, and then the natural resources of the country and the lack 
of competition did the rest. There are to-day many who have made 
millions by the use of no other talents than those which enable a man 
to conduct a small shop successfully, but conditions in the United 
States are now such that exceptional success in business will only 
follow exceptional ability. With this change many of the old ideas 
must die. It used to be imagined that the head of an enterprise 
must be familiar with its every detail, and many a successful ‘‘self- 
made’’ man has boasted that if necessary he could do the work of 
any one of his men. Hence the exaggerated idea of the advantage 
of beginning at the bottom; the distrust of the higher education; the 
belief in long hours of work and in nothing but work. 
Mr. Morgan did not begin at the bottom. He is an ear- 
nest supporter of kinds of education which have no imme- 
diate practical bearing, as is shown in his desire to help the fine arts 
in this country. He probably does not know how to couple a rail- 
way coach himself. The great business man of the future must be 
strong in larger ways than his predecessor. He must understand 
men; how to select them; how to play on them; how to let them 
alone. He must understand general economic and financial condi- 
tions. The methods of the small shopkeeper will not serve him. 
Mr. Armour, who built up a great butcher business, used to go to 
bed at eight o’clock himself and force his sons to do the same, 
in order to get in more work; and he cared nothing for pleasure 
or for self-expansion. The day of his species is past. The new busi- 
ness man knows that whatever gives him knowledge, understanding, 
taste, whatever liberalizes or enriches his character, is well spent; 
and so business is becoming dissociated from the idea of narrowness 
that formerly accompanied it. It now invites, in the search for 
success, many of the highest intellectual attributes of man. 
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MEN AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


HE UNITED STATES‘IN MINIATURE will be 

one of the features of the big St. Louis Fair, should 
the plans of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Brigham, 
Chairman of the Government 
Board for the world’s fair, 
materialize. The idea is to 
literally plant a map of the 
United States on a stretch of 
sloping land near the Gov- 
ernment Building. The area 
will comprise about ten acres. 
The walks will form the boun- 
dary lines between the various 
commonwealths. The visitor 
may see the waving wheat- 
fields of the great West, the 
blue grass and Rye—or Bour- 
bon—of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, the tobaccos of the 
Virginias, cotton in Georgia, 
rice and other products in 
Louisiana, Texas and the 
Carolinas. There will be oil, 
iroh, granite, marble, and a variety of products to repre- 
sent the endless variety of products of the Republic. . . 
There is projected still another odd attraction on the 
banks of the ole Mis’sip’"—a proposal of ‘‘ Mark Twain.” 
This is an old-fashioned ante-bellum steamboat race, 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, with poker games in the 
cabin, real old-time darkies sitting on the safety-valve, 
a banjo chorus up for’ard, furnaces blazing with oil and 
hams and fat pickaninnies, a pistol duel between the 
captains, and everything prepared for a real old-time 
blow-up, should Providence so ordain. .. The spec- 
tacle of President Roosevelt and ex-President Cleve- 
land at the exercises at St. Louis will offer to foreign 
nations a striking object-lesson.of the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the two great American political 
parties. On that occasion, the greatest administrative 
and the foremost executive magistrates of the country 
will come together for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of a grand and comprehensive industrial dis- 
play of the world’s work. 


HE PAY WAR ON THE WABASH RAILROAD 

was finally settled by an agreement arrived at in 
St., Louis on April 3. A deadlock on the subject of 
wages and working rules had lasted four months, 
during which period a general strike was prevented 
only by an injunction issued by Judge Adams of St. 
Louis, forbidding the Associations from calling out 
the trainmen, or otherwise interfering with traffic. 
This injunction was dissolved by the same Judge a 
few weeks thereafter and the Court furthermore ear- 
nestly advised an amicable settlement of the trouble. 
Président Ramsay of the Wabash, who, it will be re- 
membered, was actively instrumental in securing the 
issuance of the original injunction, was called to Egypt 
on account of the illness of his daughter. - In the absence 
of President Ramsay, Acting President Ashley effected 
an agreement with a committee of the men. This 
important concession, which affects a great body of 
men, and a large range of shipping country, increases 
the pay ‘of trainmen on the Western Division from 12 
to 15 per cent. The Middle and Eastern Divisions will 
also raise the pay of trainmen when similar advances 
are made by competing roads. As a demonstration of 
craft, strategy, foresight and wisdom on the part of the 
contestants, the raid on the banks of the Wabash will 
remain unique in the annals of labor... A general 
strike of all labor in Holland engaged in land and 
water transportation was ordered on April 5 by the 
Workman’s Committee of Defence. This involves 
the railroads and shipping ports, and was ordered 
as a protest against: the anti-strike bills. 
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The Latest Portrait of 
Ex-President Cleveland 


‘THE FIRST OF THE NEW NAVY floating forts 

is now under construction in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yatd, where Government engineers have laid the keel 
of the Connecticut, one of the battleships recently au- 
thorized by Congress and included in the $80,000,000 











Laying the Keel of the Battleship “Connecticut” 


appropriation for additional ships. This is the first 
opportunity that naval constructors have had to show 
what they can do in competition with private ship- 
buiiding yards, and a keen rivalry has sprung up as 





to the time limit of construction and the perfection 
of the ships when completed. 


EEMING HORDES OF EUROPE, if not of Egypt, 

are invading the United States. Westward-bound 
ships are loaded to the guards with immigrants for 
America and all statistical records are smashed to atoms 
by the unprecedented influx. And there is little pros- 
pect that the human tide will ebb during the next two 
months or more. Over 65,000 aliens entered the port 
of New York in March. Ellis Island, the immigrant 
clearing-house, is daily a Babel for nations. It is esti- 
mated by the authorities that the year’s figures will 
show an increased population of .700,000.. In one week 
in March the number of arrivals approximated 25,o00o— 
an army of Italians, Hollanders, Germans, Russians, 
Swedes, and nearly every other nationality under 
the sun. A large percentage of the immigrants come 
booked through for the West, principally St. Louis. 
The great public works projected and in progress 
have a great deal to do with attracting the surplus 
population of Europe. The two big canals, Panama 
and the Great Lakes; the St. Louis world’s fair; the 
big Western crops; the gigantic railroad tunnels; New 
York’s subway, and railroad extensions are the lode- 
stones attracting the iron hand of labor. 


FTER BARON VON STERNBURG had made 

his farewell to the President at the depot in 
Washington—a simple act of courtesy which has 
called out endless dis- 
cussion in diplomatic 
circles and the press 
because of the ‘‘ Dewey 
Episode’’—he returned 
home to find a tempest 
in a teapot. It seems 
that the diplomatic fam- 
ily of the Baron is some- 
what indiscord. Several 
attachés of the German 
Legation were and are 
adherents of the late 
Ambassador Von Hol- 
leben, and because of 
certain breaches of eti- 
quette, changes in the 
personnel of the em- 
bassy are slated for the 
near future. This may 
increase the felicity of 
the domestic circle of 
the charming Baroness 
von Sternburg, who was Miss Lillian Langham of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and one of the noted beautiful 
women of the South. 
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REE COLLEGIATE TRAINING at Oxford, Eng- 

land, is the opportunity of at least two young men 
in every State and Territory of the Union. The pro- 
vision of free scholarships for American youths was 
made under the will of the late Cecil Rhodes, the 
South Africa ‘‘Diamond King.’’ During the past three 
months Mr. George R. Parkin, representing the Oxford 
trustees, has been endeavoring to settle upon a method 
of selection with the leading educational men of the 
United States. It is probable that the nominations 
will be made by State committees selected for that 
purpose. In some States, appointments will be made 
in rotation by the leading colleges; in others, candi- 
dates will be chosen directly from secondary schools. 
It is expected that the first scholars will be selected be- 
fore the end of the year; these will enter on residence 
at Oxford some time during the latter part of 1904. 
The age limit is twenty-four at entering Oxford, and 
the candidate must be a citizen or a son of a citizen of 
the United States, and unmarried. All expenses of the 
Rhodes Scholarship Students are defrayed by the ex- 
ecutors of the South African ‘‘ Pathfinder’s’’ will. 


HE RELEASE OF MRS. MAYBRICK, the ‘‘inter- 

national peril,’’ is announced for the spring of 1904. 
So will terminate the history of the most remarkable 
case of a woman not at all remarkable. but whose mis- 
fortunes threatened strained diplomatic relations be- 
tween this country and the ‘‘Mother Lodge,”’ though 
much of the diplomatic temper never came to public 
knowledge. In 1889 Mrs. Maybrick, an American wo- 
man, was convicted of murdering her husband, an 
Englishman. She was sentenced to death. This sen- 
tence was afterward commuted to life imprisonment. 
Later, the judge who pronounced the sentence was 
discovered to be zon compos mentis. As a matter of 
fact, he died in a madhouse. In the teeth of a desper- 
ate bombardment from both countries, insisting on the 
release of the prisoner, the British Home Office de- 
clared the trial impartial and fair, and refused to inter- 
fere. Monster petitions were sent from America, but 
without avail. Secretary Blaine appealed to Lord Salis- 
bury, and petitioned the Queen, and an international 
‘*Maybrick League’’ was formed in 1896 for the purpose 
of soliciting a pardon. In that year two more popular 
petitions were sent to the Queen. The case is remark- 
able for the fact that there is no good reason to believe 
the woman innocent of the crime charged. It seems to 
have been a matter of misplaced sympathy and popular 


sentiment all along. But for some occult reason public 
sympathy has always been hers. The fact that she is 
now required as a witness in a civil action may have 
given the Home Secretary a pretext to release her. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has been met with the 

‘*glad hand”’ in the West since he invaded that ter- 
ritory. Chicago received the Chief Magistrate with 
elemental frost and 
snow, but. the citizens 
hailed him with open 
arms. He was made an 
LL.D. and the subject 
of a parody on our own 
Mr. Dooley. Here, be- 
sides laying a corner- 
stone, the President re- 
affirmed his stand on 
the Monroe Doctrine 
and cheerfully compro- 
mised himself on the 
trust attitude of the 
Administration and as- 
serted his intention of Secretary Barnes, Mr. Burroughs and 





enforcing the laws— Dr. Rixey, with the President's train 
whether applicable to 
postal looters, trusts or other iniquities.... That 


veteran observer of nature, Mr. John Burroughs, who 
was selected to accompany the President on his trip 
through the Yellowstone, has not only come into pub- 
lic notice through this fact, but has aroused con- 
siderable discussion because of an article recently 
published in a periodical, in which he criticises and 
ridicules a number of our best-known “‘ Nature Writers.”’ 


““PROUBLE IN THE BALKANS” has been a song 

of spring to the Continent these many years. The 
Turk, the Albanian, the Bulgarian, and the reforms of 
the Powers are all concerned in it. A lateral line drawn 
across the top of Turkey bisecting the Balkan range 
would pretty well determine the location of the citizens 
who are told by professional insurrectionists that they 
object to Turkish rule, or the imposition of strange 
creeds. Outbreaks finally materialized in the Albanian 
regions. The leader of the revolutionary cohorts is an 
evasive individual named Boris Sarafoff, a professional 
insurrectionist with a standing grudge ayainst the Old 
Man of the Bosphorus, which he has consistently shown 
in every way in his power. At one time he was presi- 
dent of the Macedonian Society, as well as Bulgarian 
Finance Minister. The assassination of M. St. Cher- 
bina, the Russian Consul at Mitrovitza, is laid at his 
door. The Bulgarians are primitive people, and rest- 
less, professional insurgents but believers in the possi- 
ble formation of a new triple alliance as the result of 
an uprising in the Balkans. The Revolutionary Com- 
mittee is held responsible for the attempt to wreck the 
Oriental Express, which occurred on the morning of 
March 31, when the bridge of the Turkish Oriental 








Bulgarians in Camp 


Railroad between Adrianople and Mustapha Pacha was 
blown up. At last reports, over 20,000 Albanians had 
taken the field around Mitrovitza, to avenge their slain 
comrades, and several pitched battles have taken place. 


fy LIQUOR TAX LAW, passed three weeks ago 
by the Legislature of New York, advanced the tax 
on the sale of liquors fifty per cent. The new law 
takes effect on May 1, and it is anticipated will put 
many saloonkeepers out of business. As a result 
of the passage of the law, the liquor men have sworn 
vengeance on the Governor, and on the Mayor of New 
York City. As for the up-State farmers, the brewers 
and saloonkeepers will use none of their products— 
cheese or hops—and will make the consumer pay the 
increased tax necessary to permit them to remain in 
business. The free-lunch institution will soon be a 
relic of the past, and the ‘‘speak easy’’ traffic will be 
a fact of the near future.. This summer will see not a 
‘“‘collar’’ but a ‘‘cuff’’ on Coney Island beer glasses, and 
the ‘‘growler’’ will be diminished to microscopic dimen- 
sions. An idea of the proportionate sum the increased 
tax will bring in may be gathered from the facts that 
the country’s per capita expenditure for stimulants in 
1902 was $17.33 for 79,000,000 inhabitants; the cost at 
retail of all alcoholic drinks was $1,100,000,000; the use 
of alcoholic beverages per capita has doubled in twenty 
years, and New York with her thirsty souls in 3,000,000 
keeps up her end with unfailing regularity. 
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* Grand Chief Conductor of the Order of Rail- 
A way Conductors and a Member of the Pres- 
ident’s Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 





SN ALL IMPORTANT conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor which result 
in stopping production or transporta- 
tion, three great interests are involved. 
Capital and labor are involved as the 
principals in a contest in which each 
strives to gain conditions most favora- 
ble to itself. The third interest in- 
volved is the public, and upon this interest incon- 
venience and loss necessarily fall. 

It is often argued that the public is an innocent suf- 
ferer helplessly placed between the upper and nether 
millstones of capital and labor, and that therefore the 
public is entitled to protection through the legislative 
branch of the government. Whenever a great indus- 
trial conflict causes general inconvenience in any local- 
ity, the people—that is, the public—immediately be- 
come deeply interested in the so-called labor problem, 
and those who have never given the subject any 
careful thought, as well as some employers who 
have an inborn and carefully nurtured antipathy to 
anything in the form of a labor organization, begin 
to clamor for legislative enactments providing for 
compulsory arbitration and incorporation of labor 
organizations. 

Compulsory arbitration is a peculiar idea and a pecul- 
iar phrase. Compulsion is entirely foreign to the mean- 
ing of arbitration, and when compulsion steps in at the 
door the spirit of arbitration will surely fly out at the 
window. 





The Public Must Excert Influence 


Compulsory arbitration by legislative enactment, 
enforced by the judiciary and the police power of 
the State, would mean that, on the one hand, the 
employer .might be forced to continue his business 
under conditions which meant certain and irretrieva- 
ble loss and financial ruin, and, on tke other hand, that 
the employés might be forced, against their will, to 
continue in employment which was unsatisfactory and 
unprofitable to them. 

It is hardiy necessary to discuss the principles which 
underlie our government and which have been instilled 
into our people, or the provisions of the Constitution 
itself, all of which seem to preclude the possibility, in 
this land, of compulsory arbitration through legislative 
enactment. 

There is a way, however, through which the public 
can secure all the good effects and benefits which could 
come from such legislation, and that without any of 
the evils and ill effects which would surely attend an 
effort to enact or enforce such laws. If the public were 
to keep its interest in these matters awake, and exercise 
its influence upon them and upon the principals to the 
unfortunate controversies complained of, a public senti- 
ment which could not be ignored by either of the prin- 
cipals, would be aroused and molded in support of the 
practice of adopting arbitration as a means of adjust- 
ing industrial disputes. No law can be successfully 
enforced or administered unless it is supported by 
public sentiment and sympathy. No important law 
can be honestly enacted unless it is in accord with 
the wishes of a majority of the people. The law is, 
therefore, public sentiment reduced to statutory 
form. If the public is really deeply interested in a 
subject which can not be reached by statute, it still 
has the power to substantially control it, if that sen- 
timent can be crystallized in the proper direction. 


The Public and the Recent Coal Strike 


No industrial conflict was ever waged with more 
tenacity and determination on both sides than the 
recent strike of the anthracite coal-mine workers. 
There were no more signs of yielding on either side 
in October, when the public began to clamor for fuel 
for the winter’s use, than there had been in July, when 
it did not need coal, and hence apparently took no in- 
terest in the controversy. Neither of the contestants 
showed any signs of exhaustion. Both could have 
held out all winter. But the sentiment of the public, 
as well as its needs, demanded that operation of the 
mines and production of fuel should be resumed. The 
public spoke through the President, and the Presi- 
dent spoke for the public, when he called upon the 
contestants to find some way of adjusting their differ- 
ences, at least to such an extent as would ensure 





prompt relief from the impending fuel famine. The 
President’s request was, of course, couched in courte- 
ous terms. It was, however, in reality, a demand in 
behalf of the public, which would have indorsed 
cordially any move which it might have been neces- 
sary to make in support of that demand. The force 
and power of public sentiment was felt and recog- 
nized. It could no longer be defied or disregarded. 
Arbitration, which had been available all the time as a 
channel through which to reach a settlement, but which 
had been thrust aside, was adopted as a means of ad- 
justing the pending differences and of fixing the rates 
of wages and conditions of employment in the anthra- 
cite industry for a period of not less than three years. 
This was compelled, in a sense, by public sentiment. 
And so, if those who make up that public will take an 
active interest in these things beyond their imme- 
diate conveniences, they will be able to induce or 
secure a consideration of their rights through respect 
for public opinion which they can not get through 
legislation. 

These thoughts appeal principally to the selfish side 
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of those who compose the public. But each of them 
has a selfish side; and it is not possible in this article 
to discuss also the moral obligations which rest up- 
on them, and which should impel them, even more 
strongly than do their selfish interests, to a wide-awake 
attention to these subjects. 

And now a word as to the incorporation of labor or- 
ganizations. The argument advanced by the attorneys 
for such employers as clamor for incorporation of labor 
organizations is that the unions should be obliged to 
incorporate and thus assume responsibility. Capital 
incorporates for the purpose of evading or limiting 
responsibility; and the attorneys of capital say that 
labor unions should incorporate for the purpose of tak- 
ing on that which capital incorporates for the purpose 
of laying off. 


Corporations were created as an avenue or agency 


through which to carry on business ventures which 
were too large and cumbersome, and which involved 
too much responsibility, if undertaken under the laws 
governing. partnerships. Ever since they were created 
the best of legal and other talent has been employed in 
the building up of statutory law favorable to their 
ends and existence. The liabilities of the corpora- 
tion for corporate acts only are clearly defined. The 
liabilities and exemptions of the stockholders are fixed 
and definite. The corporation can not be held for the 


individual act of one of its stockholders, no matter 
how flagrantly that act may violate civil or criminal 
law. The stockholder can not be held liable for cor- 
porate acts or debts. His only liability in the ordinary 
corporation is limited to the possibility of his stock 
becoming worthless. 

It is urged that a labor union should be held respon- 
sible for losses which might occur to others, as a result 
of a strike which the members of the union might in- 
augurate. Let ussee. An industry is established at a 
point which necessitates building up a settlement or 
town around the works. In the course of years many 
of the employés purchase homes there with their sav- 
ings. Others come in and establish themselves in 
trades, dependent, of course, upon the patronage of the 
employés of the industry which has made the town. 
Now comes the merger, or trust, which has gained con- 
trol of the industries of that nature, and buys this par- 
ticular factory or mill and decides that its effort to 
control the commodity demands that the establish- 
ment shall be closed indefinitely. The employé’s in- 
come is cut off entirely. His home is of doubtful 
value, because he can neither sell nor rent it unless the 
factory or mill is operated. He must go elsewhere for 
employment. The tradesman’s business is gone and 
he, too, must sacrifice much, or all. No one thinks of 
holding the corporation legally liable for these losses. 
It has simply exercised its right to operate its property 
or close it down as it chooses. 


When Employés Are Dissatisfied 


On the other hand: The employés of that same in- 
dustry believe that there are questions affecting their 
wages and terms of employment which need adjusting. 
The employer refuses to adjust them, and, perhaps, re- 
fuses to even talk with them about adjustment. The 
émployés agree among themselves that they will retire 
from the service in concert. They do so; and the in- 
dustry, of necessity, stops. The employer may not be 
able to get other employés and the revenues from oper- 
ation are cut off from both employer and employé. 
Others who depend upon the output of that industry 
are inconvenienced and suffer loss. Will any one say 
that an incorporated labor union to which those men 
belonged would be legally liable for those losses? 
Would the employés not have exercised their sim- 
ple right to work or refrain from working as they 
chose? 

It is contended that violations of law are committed 
in connection with strikes. Unfortunately, that is 
true; but if a labor union were incorporated could it 
be legally or reasonably held responsible for other than 
corporate acts; that is, acts of, or authorized by, the 
officers or directors of the corporation? If any man, 
member of a labor union or capitalist or vandal, com- 
mits a criminal act, he alone should be held responsible 
for it unless he is in conspiracy with others to perform 
unlawful acts, when, of course, all participants should 
be held responsible. An incorporated labor union could 
be, and should be, held responsible for the acts of its 
chosen officers and agents, and the members of the 
union would have to look to their officers and agents 
to see that no unlawful act was authorized. 


Concerning the Incorporation of Unions 


There is no consistency in demanding that labor 
unions shall incorporate under laws especially con- 
structed and intended for corporations of capital. If 
it is desired that labor unions shall incorporate, it. is 
incumbent upon the legislators to provide the founda- 
tion by enacting healthy, reasonable and fair laws un- 
der which such corporations can be formed, with full 
knowledge and clear understanding of the liabilities 
assumed, and the exemptions enjoyed, thereunder. 
The liabilities of an incorporated labor union, and 
of its members, as such, should be substantially the 
same relatively as those imposed, for pecuniary profit, 
upon the corporation and its stockholders. The exemp- 
tions guaranteed to the individual member of the incor- 
porated union should be as liberal as those extended to 
the individual stockholder of the corporation of capital. 
Labor unions, as such, do not wish to avoid responsibil- 
ities which properly belong to them; but they will 
hardly incorporate under existing laws, for the pur- 
pose of taking on responsibilities which they should 
not be expected to bear. 
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A Macedonian whose bones were broken by REFUGEES FLEEING INTO BULGARIA One of the most active of the leaders of Mace- 
the Turks for refusing to betray his friends donian Insurgents, in full campaign costume 











BUYING HORSES FOR THE BULGARIAN ARMY 


















































BRINGING IN HORSES FOR THE ARMY A BULGARIAN FRONTIER OFFICER A BULGARIAN OUTPOST 


THE UNREST ON THE BULGARIAN FRONTIER 
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JUNEAU, THE NEW CAPITAL OF ALASKA 


The city is located on the mainland one hundred and seventy miles northeast of Sitka, the old capi- 
tal, where the Governor still lives, and where the jail, an essential institution, is located. The Land 
Office, a very important part of the Government’s headquarters in a mining country, is now at the 
new capital, and the United States District Judge and United States Marshal for that district have offi- 
By reason of its central location and its long-established commercial importance, 


cial residence there. 


Juneau was an excellent choice for the new capital. 
has electric light and water systems, large docks and coal bunkers, a large school, well-built residences, a 
hospital with ample accommodation for about sixty patients, Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Greek, Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches, good streets and an efficient fire department. 
harsh in winter, the temperature rarely falling to zero, and the summers are never uncomfortably warm. 


The city has a population of about two thousand. It 


The climate is never very 





From New York to Cape Horn Without Change of Cars! 


SOVED BY NATIONAL PRIDE, or 
possibly spurred to action by the uni- 
versal and continued praise bestowed 
upon the Czar now that he has ac- 
tually completed the longest railroad 
in the world, Mr. Carnegie has ac- 
tively embarked upon a rival scheme 
of even far greater magnitude, for his 
plan contemplates nothing less than carrying out James 
G. Blaine’s life project of connecting the railway sys- 
tems of the United States with those of the South 
American republics. 

As a guarantee of good faith, and to show that he is 
in earnest, Mr. Carnegie has begun by offering to de- 
fray the expenses of a Pan-American Commissioner 
who is to visit the heads of the various South Ameri- 
can republics to secure their co-operation. Should the 
South Americans prove as enthusiastic as are their 
representatives at Washington, Mr. Carnegie prom- 
ises to finance the scheme of a Pan-American railway 
and raise the $200,000,000 necessary to construct the 
missing links between New York and Buenos Ayres. 

The total distance between the two cities is some- 
thing over ten thousand miles, of which fully five 
thousand miles still remain to be constructed—a dis- 
tance in itself as great as the entire length of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 

Once actual work is begun, it seems needless to state, 
other great railway projects, not excepting even the 
Cape to Cairo line, will be thrown far into the shade, 
for the contemplated Pan-American railroad will per- 
mit passengers to board the American through train 
hundreds of miles north of New York, at Halifax, and 
travel across two continents, landing almost within 
hailing distance of the Antarctic Circle. 





Mankee Energy to Predominate 


From its inception to its finish, the Latin-Americans 
seem quite willing that Yankee thought and energy 
shall predominate in the carrying out of the great 
intercontinental project. It was fifty years ago that 
the Pan-American railroad was first mooted, a patriotic 
American offering a prize of $5,000 for the best essay 
on the advantages to be derived from the building of a 
railroad binding together the countries of North and 
South America. The prize was awarded many years 
ago, and its donor, now a very old gentleman, still 
lives in Washington, hoping that he may yet see the 
idea he originated become a reality. 

In 1890 the project was taken up by James G. Blaine, 
then Secretary of State. A Pan-American conference 
was held at the National capital, and until the time of 
his death Mr. Blaine worked indefatigably to carry the 
plan to success. The United States Government ap- 
propriated $360,000 for surveys, which were made, and 
it seemed as though actual work were about to begin; 
but after the death of Mr. Blaine little progress was 
made until last year, when, at the Pan-American Con- 
gress held in the City of Mexico, it was recommended 
that the United States take the initiative and appoint 
a Commissioner to carry out the recommendations 
made by the Congress. Secretary Hay has in conse- 
quence just appointed Mr. Charles M. Pepper as special 
representative to the heads of the South American re- 
publics, and Mr. Carnegie will pay the expenses of this 
investigation. 

It is a strange coincidence that Mr. A. J. Cassatt, 
Chairman of the first Pan-American Congress, in 1890, 
is now President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
has a mileage just equal to the distance from New 
York to Buenos Ayres, and annual gross earnings ex- 
actly sufficient to build the missing links of the inter- 
continental line. The Pennsylvania Railroad, too, will 
form the first section of the through route. 

Although the quickest way to reach Buenos Ayres is 


By Alexander Hume Ford 


still via Europe, the intercontinental railroad has 
made some progress since our surveys were made for 
its extension, so that it will soon be possible to travel 
by direct train from New York to Ayutla, on the border 
of Guatemala, a distance of some 3,769 miles. But from 
Ayutla to Cuzco, in the mountains of southern Peru, 
there is a gap of nearly five thousand miles to be built. 
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THE PROPOSED PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY 


The solid lines represent completed sections of railroad. The 
parallel lines indicate projected roads which, when completed, 
will form a continuous steel highway crossing the two con- 
tinents from north to south, joining Alaska to Cape Horn 


All other railroad projects pale in comparison with 
this, as for almost the entire distance freight and 
passengers must be carried above the clouds. Great 
stretches of uninhabited country must be crossed, and 
an area that may never prove supporting to a railroad 
must be bridged. Water may have to be carried for 
hundreds of miles to feed the boiler of the locomotive, 
and passengers may have to rest a few days at some in- 
termediary point before their lungs become accustomed 
to breathing rarefied air, so that they can safely resume 
their journey. Such are some of the difficulties to be 
encountered in building a railroad along the ridge of 
the Andes. But both in Ecuador and Peru, American 
engineers have already laughed at difficulties that 
would stagger less daring constructors, and the Pan- 
American Railroad will cross the highest railroads in 
the world on its route to Cuzco, where the railroad 
systems of Chili and the Argentine Republic will meet 
the great transcontinental trunk line. 

The cost of the missing link will be, it is estimated, 
in the neighborhood of $200,000,000, or about the 
amount that it cost to build the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. Fully ten years must elapse before we can hope 
to travel on through trains from New York to Buenos 
Ayres, and even then the time of transit will probably 
prove disappointing to many. At an average speed of 
twenty-five miles an hour, day and night, some seven- 
teen days would be consumed making the trip. 

The two hundred thousand miles of railway in North 
America, however, would be united with a system of 
fifteen thousand miles in the southern continent, and 
all history has shown that rapid means of communica- 
tion develop commerce, so that it is in the improve- 
ment of our somewhat unsatisfactory trade relations 
with South America that we hope most for from our 
great intercontinental railway. 


The Opportunity for Trade 


At present the United States buys about $120,000,000 
of Central and South American products, or say four- 
teen per cent of our total imports, while we sell them 
only $52,000,000 worth of our commodities, or but ten 
per cent of their imports; while Mexico, owing to her 
railway connection, sends us seventy per cent of her 
exports, while we sell her goods of an equal value. 

Great as are the present projects for our interconti- 
nental system, there is every evidence that by the time 
of its completion they will be greatly extended. The 
Argentine Republic and Chili are both building south- 
ward to Cape Horn, while Canada is constructing a 
railway to Alaska which it is expected American cap- 
ital will carry much further north, perhaps to meet the 
railroad already building southward from Cape Nome; 
so that at the end of ten years America may have 
a cape-to-cape railway some fifteen thousand miles in 
length, or, if the scheme of the Denver company re- 
cently incorporated with a capitalization of $50,000,000 
is ever carried into effect, we shall be able to travel 
from any part of the two Americas by rail to Paris; 
for this company—encouraged by Kennan’s travels 
across Alaska and Siberia, surveying a telegraph route, 
before the Atlantic cable was laid, and De Windt’s later 
accomplishments—hopes to put an iron girdle about the 
earth. The Russian engineers of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway express their opinion that the American-Asiatic 
route, though expensive, is feasible, but their energies 
are turned southward to connect the Czar’s Trans-Asian 
railway with the Indian system in Asia, and eventually, 
perhaps, with the proposed Arabian railway, which will 
have Cairo as a southern terminus. So that when all 
these projected railways are built—and there is no doubt 
of their eventual construction—we shall have a Cape 
of Good Hope to Cape Horn all-rail route, while every 
important city of America will have direct railroad con- 
nection with every large city of the five continents. 
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“MAN OVERBOARD!” ~~ 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS 


By F. Marion Crawford 
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SYNOPSIS OF PARTS ONE AND TWO 

In the crew of the schooner ‘Helen B. Jackson” were twin 
brothers, Jim and Jack Benton, who resembled each other 
so closely that their fellows could not tell them apart. Jack 
had one peculiarity: he liked to whistle ‘Nancy Lee.’’ One 
night in a storm one of the twins is missed; the only con- 
clusion ts that he was washed overboard. The loss of Jim 
Benton is mourned by the ship's company, who are from 
then on frequently disturbed by weird and uncanny sounds 
resembling the whistling of “Nancy Lee.”’ At the same 
time Jach behaves strangely. The mystery is increased 
when it is found that the amount of rations consumed 
by the crew remains the same, and reaches the climax 
when, one day, two forks are seen lying side by side on 
Jack's plate.” The crew now become almost unmanage- 
able, and leave the ship at Havana. About three years 
later it is learned that Jack Benton is to be married 


ZACK MET ME at the station, and he 
told me that the wedding was to be late 
in the afternoon, and that they weren’t 
going off on any silly wedding trip, he 
and Mamie, but were just going to 
walk home from her mother’s house to 
his cottage. That was good enough 
for him, he said. I looked at him hard 
for a minute after we met. When we had parted I had 
a sort of idea that he might take to drink, but he hadn't. 
He looked very respectable and well-to-do in his black 
coat and high city collar; but he was thinner and bonier 
than when I had known him, and there were lines in his 
face, and I thought his eyes had a queer look in them, 
half shifty, half scared. He needn’t have been afraid of 
me, for I didn’t mean to talk to his bride about the 
Helen B. Jackson. 

He took me to his cottage first, and I could see that 
he was proud of it. It wasn’t above a cable’s length 
from highwater mark, but the tide was running out, and 
there was already a broad stretch of hard wet sand on 
the other side of the beach road. . Jack’s bit of land ran 
back behind the cottage about a 
quarter of a mile, and he said that 
some of the trees we saw were his. 
The fences were neat and well kept, 
and there was a fair-sized barn a 
little way from the cottage, and I 
saw some nice-looking cattle in the 
meadows; but it didn’t look to me to 
be much of a farm, and I thought 
that before long Jack would have to 
leave his wife to take care of it, and 
go to sea again. But I said it was a 
nice farm, so as to seem pleasant, 
and as I don’t know much about 
these things I dare say it was, all the 
same. I never saw it but that once. 
Jack told me that he and his brother 
had been born in the cottage, and 
that when their father and mother 
died they leased the land to Mamie’s 
father, but had kept the cottage to 
live in when they came home from 
sea for a spell. It was as neat a 
little place as you would care to see: 
the floors as clean as the decks of 
a yacht, and the paint as fresh as 
a man-o’-war. Jack always was a 
good painter. There was a nice par- 
lor on the ground floor, and Jack 
had papered it amd had hung the 
walls with photographs of ships and 
foreign ports, and with things he 
had-brought home from his voyages: 
a boomerang, a South Sea club, Japa- 
nese straw hats and a Gibraltar fan 
with a bullfight on it, and all that 
sort of gear. It looked to me as if 
Miss Mamie had taken a hand in 
arranging it. There was a brand- 
new polished iron Franklin stove set 
into the old fireplace, and a red tablecloth from Alex- 
— embroidered with those outlandish Egyptian 
etters. 

It was all as bright and homelike as possible, and 
he showed me everything, and was proud of everything, 
and I liked him the better for it. But I wished that his 
voice would sound more cheerful, as it did when we 
first sailed in the Helen B., and that the drawn look 
would go out of his face for a minute. Jack showed me 
everything, and took me upstairs, and it was all the 
same: bright and fresh and ready for the bride. But on 
the upper landing there was a door that Jack didn’t 
open. 

When we:came out of the bedroom I noticed that 
it was ajar, and Jack shut it quickly and turned the 





ey. 

{hat lock’s no good,” he said, half to himself. “The 
door is always open.” 

I didn’t pay much attention to what he said, but as we 
went down the short stairs, freshly painted and var- 
nished so that I was almost afraid to sep on them, he 
spoke again. 














PART THREE 


“That was his room, sir. I have made a sort of store- 
room of it.” 

“You may be wanting it in a year or so,” I said, wish- 
ing to be pleasant. 

“I guess we won’t use his room for that,” Jack an- 
swered in a low voice. 

Then he offered me a cigar from a fresh box in the 
parlor, and he took one, and we lit them, and went out; 
and as we opened the front door there was Mamie Brew- 
ster standing in the path as if she were waiting for us. 
She was a fine-looking girl, and I didn’t wonder that 
Jack had been willing to wait three years for her. I 
could see that she hadn’t been brought up on steam heat 
and cold storage, but had grown into a woman by the 
seashore. She had brown eyes, and fine brown hair, and 
a good figure. 

“This is Captain Torkeldsen,” said Jack. “This is 
Miss Brewster, Captain; and she is glad to see you.” 

“Well, I am,” said Miss Mamie, “for Jack has often 
talked to us about you, Captain.” 

She put out her hand, and took mine and shook it 
heartily, and I suppose I said something, but I know I 
didn’t say much. 

The front door of the cottage looked toward the sea, 
and there was a straight path leading to the gate on the 
beach road. There was another path from the steps of 
the cottage that turned to the right, broad enough for 
two people to walk easily, and it led straight across the 
fields through gates to a larger house about a quarter of 
a mile away. That was where Mamie’s mother lived, 
and the wedding was to be there. Jack asked me 
whether I would like to look round the farm before 
dinner, but | told him I didn’t know much about farms. 
Then he said he just wanted to look round himself a 
bit, as he mightn’t have much more chance that day; 
and he smiled, and Mamie laughed. 

“Show the Captain the way to the house, Mamie,” he 
said. “I’ll be along in a minute.” 

So Mamie and | began to walk along the path, and 
Jack went up toward the barn. 





One of his wet, shiny arms was round Mamie’s waist 


“It was sweet of you to come, Captain,” Miss Mamie 
began, “for I have always wanted to see you.” 

“Yes,” I said, expecting something more. 

“You see, I always knew them both,” she went on. 
“They used to take me out in a dory to catch codfish 
when I was a little girl, and I liked them both,” she 
added thoughtfully. “Jack doesn’t care to talk about 
his brother now. That’s natural. But you won’t mind 
telling me how it happened, will you? I should so much 
like to know.” 

Well, I told her about the voyage and what happened 
that night when we fell in with a gale of wind, and 
that it hadn’t been anybody’s fault, for 1 wasn’t going to 
admit that it was my old captain’s, if it was. But I 
didn’t tell her anything about what happened afterward. 
As she didn’t speak, I just went on talking about the 
two brothers, and how like they had been, and how 
when poor Jim was drowned and Jack was left, I took 
Jack for him. I told her that none of us had ever been 
sure which was which. 

“T wasn’t always sure myself,” she said, “unless they 
were together. Leastways, not for a day or two after 
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they came home from sea. And now it seems to me 
that Jack is more like poor Jim, as I remember him, than 
he ever was, for Jim was always more quiet, as if he 
were thinking.” 

I told her I thought so, too. We passed the gate and 
went into the next field, walking side by side. Then 
she turned her head to look for Jack, but he wasn’t in 
sight. I shan’t forget what she said next. 

“Are you sure now?” she asked. 

I stood stock-still, and she went on a step, and then 
turned and looked at me. We must have looked at each 
other while you could count five or six. 

“I know it’s silly,” she went on, ‘“‘it’s silly, and it’s 
awful, too, and I have got no right to think it, but some- 
times I can’t help it. You see it was always Jack I 
meant to marry.” 

“Yes,” I said stupidly, “I suppose so.” 

She waited a minute, and began walking on slowly 
before she went on again. 

“T am talking to you as if you were an old friend, 
Captain, and I have only known you five minutes. It 
was Jack I meant to marry, but now he is so like the 
other one.” 

When a woman gets a wrong idea into her head, 
there is only one way to make her tired of it, and 
that is to agree with her. That’s what I did, and she 
vent on talking the same way for a little while, and I 
sept on agreeing and agreeing until she turned round 
on me. 

“You know you don’t believe what you say,” she said, 
and laughed. “You know that Jack is Jack, right 
enough; and it’s Jack I am going to marry.” 

Of course, | said so, for I didn’t care whether she 
thought me a weak creature or not. I wasn’t going to 
say a word that could interfere with her happiness, and 
I didn’t intend to go back on Jack Benton; but I re- 
membered what he had said when he left the ship in 
Havana: that it wasn’t his fault. 

“All the same,” Miss Mamie went on, as a woman 
will, without realizing what she was saying, “all the 
same, I wish I had seen it happen. 
Then I should know.” 

Next minute she knew that she 
didn’t mean that, and was afraid that 
I would think her heartless, and be- 
gan to explain that she would really 
rather have died herself than have 
seen poor Jim go overboard. Women 
haven’t got much sense, anyhow. All 
the same, I wondered how she could 
marry Jack if she had a doubt that 
he might be Jim after all. I suppose 
she had really got used to him since 
he had given up the sea and stayed 
ashore, and she cared for him. 

Before long we heard Jack coming 
up behind us, for we had walked 
very slowly to wait for him. 

“Promise not to tell anybody what 
I said, Captain,” said Mamie, as girls 
do as soon as they have told their 
secrets. 

Anyhow, I know I never did tell 
any one but you. This is the first 
time I have talked of all that, the 
first time since I took the train from 
that place. I am not going to tell 
you all about the day. Miss Mamie 
introduced me to her mother, who 
was a quiet, hard-faced old New 
England farmer’s widow, and to her 
cousins and relations; and there were 
plenty of them, too, at dinner, and 
there was the parson besides. He was 
what they call a hardshell Baptist in 
those parts, with a long, shaven upper 
lip and a whacking appetite, and a 
sort of superior look, as if he didn’t 
expect to see many of us hereafter— 
the way a New York pilot looks 
round, and orders things about when he boards an Italian 
cargo-dragger, as if the ship weren’t up to much any- 
way, though it was his business to see that she didn’t get 
aground. That’s the way a good many parsons look, 
think. He said grace as if he were ordering the men to 
sheet home the topgallant-sail and get the helm up. Af- 
ter dinner we went out on the piazza, for it was warm 
autumn weather; and the young folks went off in pairs 
along the beach road, and the tide had turned and was 
beginning to come in. The morning had been clear and 
fine, but by four o’clock it began to look like a fog, and 
the damp came up out of the sea and settled on every- 
thing. Jack said he’d go down to his cottage and have 
a last look, for the wedding was to be at five o’clock, or 
soon after, and he wanted to light the lights, so as to 
have things look cheerful. 

“I will just take a last look,” he said again, as we 
reached the house. We went in, and he offered me 
another cigar, and I lit it and sat down in the parlor. I 
could hear him moving about, first in the kitchen and 
then upstairs, and then I heard him in the kitchen again; 
and then before I knew anything I heard somebody moy- 
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ing upstairs again. I knew he couldn’t have got up 
those stairs as quick as that. He came into the parlor, 
and he took a cigar himself, and while he was lighting 
it I heard those steps again overhead. His hand shook, 
and he dropped the match. 

“Have you got in somebody to help?” I asked. 

“No,” Jack answered sharply, and struck another 
match. 

“There’s somebody upstairs, Jack,” I said. 
you hear footsteps? 

“It’s the wind, Captain,” Jack answered; but I could 
see he was trembling. 

“That isn’t any wind, Jack,” I said; “it’s still and 
foggy. I’m sure there’s somebody upstairs.” 

“If you are so sure of it, you’d better go and see for 
yourself, Captain,” Jack answered, almost angrily. 

He was angry because he was frightened. I left him 
before the fireplace, and went upstairs. There was no 
power on earth that could make me believe I hadn’t 
heard a man’s footsteps overhead. I knew there was 
somebody there. But there wasn’t. I went into the 
bedroom, and it was all quiet, and the evening light was 
streaming in, reddish through the foggy air; and I went 
out on the landing and looked in the little backroom that 
was meant for a servant-girl or a child. And as I came 
back again I saw that the door of the other room was 
wide open, though I knew Jack had locked it. He had 
said the lock was no good. I looked in. It was a 
room as big as the bedroom, but almost dark, for it had 
shutters, and they were closed. There was 
a musty smell, as of old gear, and I could 
— out that the floor was littered with 

i-chests, and that there were oilskins 
sad such stuff piled on the bed. But I still 
believed that there was somebody upstairs, 
and I went in and struck a match and 
looked round. I could see the four walls 
and the shabby old paper, an iron bed and 
a cracked !ooking-glass, and the stuff on 
the floor. But there was nobody there. 
So I put out the match, and came out and 
shut the door and turned the key. Now, 
what I am telling you is the truth. When 
I had turned the key, I heard footsteps 
walking away from the door inside the 
room. Then I felt queer for a minute, and 
when I went downstairs I looked behind me. 
as the men at the wheel used to look behind 
them on board the Helen B. 

Jack was already outside on the steps, 
smoking. I have an idea that he didn’t 
like to stay inside alone. 

“Well?” he asked, trying to seem care- 
less. 

“I didn’t find anybody,” I answered, “but 
I heard somebody moving about.” 

“IT told you it was the wind,” said Jack, 
contemptuously. “I ought to know, for I 
live here, and IJ hear it often.” 


The Wedding 


“Don’t 


There was nothing to be said to that, 
so we began to walk down toward the 
beach. Jack said there wasn’t any hurry, 
as it would take Miss Mamie some time to 
dress for the wedding. So we strolled 
along, and the sun was setting through the 
fog, and the tide was coming in. I knew 
the moon was full, and that when she rose 
the fog would roll away from the land, as it 
does sometimes. I felt that Jack didn’t like 
my having heard that noise, so I talked of 
other things, and asked him about his pros- 
pects, and before long we were chatting as 
pleasantly as possible. 

I havenjt been at many weddings in my 
life, and I don't suppose you have, but that 
one seemed to me to be all right until it 
was pretty near over; and then, I don’t 
know. whether it was part of the ceremony 
or not, but Jack put out his hand and took 
Mamie’s and held it a minute, and looked 
at her, while the parson was still speak- 
ing. 

Mamie turned as white as a sheet and 
screamed. It wasn’t a loud scream, but 
just a sort of stifled little shriek, as if she 
were half frightened to death; and the par- 
son stopped, and asked her what was the 
matter, and the family gathered round. 

“Your .hand’s like ice,” said Mamie to 
Jack, “and it’s all wet!” 

She kept looking at it, as she got hold of 
herself again. 

“It don’t feel’ cold to me,” said Jack, 
and he held the back of his hand against 
his cheek. “Try it again.’ 

Mamie held out hers, and touched the 
back of his hand, timidly at first, and then 
took hold of it. 

“Why, that’s funny,’ 


The 


” she said. 


“She’s been as nervous as a witch all 
day,” said Mrs. Brewster, severely. 
“Tt is natural,” said the parson, “that 


young Mrs. Benton should experience a lit- 
tle agitation at such a moment.’ 

Most of the bride’s relations lived at a 
distance, and were busy people, so it had 
been arranged that the dinner we’d had in 
the middle of the day was to take the place 
of a dinner afterward, and that we should 
just have a bite after the wedding was over, and then 
that everybody should go home, and the young couple 
would walk down to the cottage by themselves. When 
I looked out I could see the light burning brightly in 
Jack’s cottage, a quarter of a mile away. I said I 
didn’t think I could get any train to take me back be- 
fore half-past nine, but Mrs. Brewster begged me to 
stay until it was time. Her daughter would want to 
take off her wedding dress before she went home. 

So when we had all had a little supper the party be- 
gan to break up, and when they were all gone Mrs. 
Brewster and Mamie went upstairs, and Jack and I went 


HE ECHO lives across the way, 
She mocks me when I’m out at play, 
And every single word I say 
That Girl flings back at me. 
I can not find her, for she hides 
Away from me, and softly slides 
Into the underbrush, and glides 
Away where none can sec. 


When she is fluttering in the breeze, 

I think I’ll catch her one of these 

Days, and ask her—won’t she please 
Come here and romp with me? 

I’m lonely, and I’d like to know 

The Echo Girl, who to and fro 

Runs, and mocks, and loves me so, 
And with me doth agree. 
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out on the piazza to have a smoke, as the old lady didn’t 
like tobacco in the house. 

The full moon had risen now, and it was behind me 
as I looked down toward Jack’s cottage, so that every- 
thing was clear and white, and there was only the light 
burning in the window. The fog had rolled down to the 
water’s edge, and a little beyond, for the tide was high, 
or nearly, and was lapping up over the last reach of 
sand, within fifty feet of the beach road. 


The Man in the Oilskins 


Jack didn’t say much as we sat smoking, but he 
thanked me for coming to his wedding, and told him 
I hoped he would be happy; and so I did. I dare say 
both of us were thinking of those footsteps upstairs, 
just then, and that the house wouldn’t seem so lonely 
with a woman in it. By and by we heard Mamie’s voice 
talking to her mother on the stairs, and in a minute she 
was ready to go. She had put on again the dress she 
had worn in the morning, and it looked black at night, 
almost as black as Jack’s coat. 

Well, they were ready to go now. It was all very 
quiet after the day’s excitement, and I knew they would 
like to walk down that path alone now that they were 
man and wife at last. I bade them good-night, although 
Jack made a show of pressing me to go with them by the 
path as far as the cottage, instead of going to the station 
by the beach road. It was all very quiet, and it seemed to 





Echo Girl : 


Picture by F. Y. Cory 


She never says one word ; 


You surely never heard 


Miss Echo in the glen ; 


And I may meet her then. 


me a sensible way of getting married; and when Mamie 
kissed her mother good-night I just looked the other 
way, and knocked my ashes over the rail of the piazza. 
So they started down the straight path to Jack’s cot- 
tage, and I waited a minute with Mrs. Brewster, look- 
ing after them, before taking my hat to go. They 
walked side by side, a little shyly at first, and then I 
saw Jack put his arm around her waist. As I looked 
he was on her left, and I saw the outline of the 
two figures very distinctly against the moonlight on 
the path; and the shadow on Mamie’s right was broad 
and black as ink, and it moved along, lengthening and 


By Eugenia O. Clark 


Though, when I’m cross she runs away, 
She will not hark, she wilk not play, 
Nor hide and seck that pleasant way— 


But when I’m lively, good and gay, 
You ought to see the blithesome way 
This unseen friend comes out to play! 


Such shouts of laughter, love and glee. 
I think she likes a girl like me. 
And, some day, if I’m good, I'll sec 


For she is shy, and loves the wood, 
As every gentle creature should. 
So I'll be very nice and good 
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shortening with the unevenness of the ground beside 
the path. 

I thanked Mrs. Brewster, and bade her good-night ; 
and though she was a hard New England woman her 
voice trembled a little as she answered, but being a 
sensible person she went in and shut the door behind her 
as I stepped out on the path. I looked after the couple 
in the distance a last time, meaning to go down to the 
road, so as not to overtake them; but when I had made 
a few steps I stopped and looked again, for I knew I had 
seen something queer, though I had only realized it 
afterward. I looked again, and it was plain enough 
now; and I stood stock-still, staring at what I saw. 
Mamie was walking between two men. The second ma 1 
was just the same height as Jack, both being about a 
half a head taller than she; Jack on her left in his black 
tail-coat and round hat, ‘and the other man on her 
right—well, he was a sailorman in wet oilskins. I 
could see the moonlight shining on the water that ran 
down him, and on the little puddle that had settled 
where the ‘flap of his sou’wester was turned up behind: 
and one of his wet, shiny arms was round Mamie’s 
waist, just beneath Jack’ s. I was fast to the spot where 
I stood, and for a minute I thought I was crazy. We’d 
had nothing but some cider for dinner, and tea in the 
evening, otherwise I’d have thought something had got 
into my head, though I was never drunk in my life. 
It was more like a bad dream after that. 

I was glad Mrs. Brewster had gone in. As for me, 
I couldn’t help following the three, in a sort 
of wonder to see what would happen, to see 
whether the sailorman in his wet togs would 


just melt away into the moonshine. But he 
didn’t. 
I moved slowly, and I remembered 


afterward that I walked on the grass, in- 
stead of on the path, as if I were afraid 
they might hear me coming. I suppose 
it all happened in less than five minutes 
after that, but it seemed as if they must 
have taken an hour. Neither Jack nor 
Mamie seemed to notice the sailor. She 
didn’t seem to know that his wet arm was 
round her, and little by little they got near 
the cottage, and I wasn’t a hundred yards 
from them when they reached the door. 
Something made me stand still then. Per- 
haps it was fright, for I saw everything 
that happened just as I see you now. 

Mamie set her foot on the step to go 
up, and as she went forward 1 saw the 
sailor slowly lock his arm in Jack’s, and 
Jack didn’t move to go up. Then Mamie 
turned round on the step, and they all three 
stood that way for a second or two. She 
cried out then—I heard a man cry like 
that once, when his arm was taken off by 
a steam- crane—and she fell back in a heap 
on the little piazza. 


The Certainty of Fate 


I tried to jump forward, but I couldn’t 
move, and I felt my hair rising under my 
hat. The sailor turned slowly where he 
stood, and swung Jack round by the arm 
steadily and easily, and began to walk him 
down the pathway from the house. He 
walked him straight down that path, as 
steadily as Fate; and all the time I saw 
the moonlight shining on his wet oilskins. 
He walked him through the gate, and 
across the beach road, and out upon the 
wet sand, where the tide was high. Then 
I got my breath with a gulp, and ran for 
them across the grass, and vaulted over 
the fence, and stumbled across the road. 
But when I felt the sand under my feet, 
the two were at the water’s edge; and when 
I reached the water they were far out, and 
up to their waists; and I saw that Jack 
Benton’s head had fallen forward on his 
breast, and his free arm hung limp be- 
side him, while his dead brother steadily 
marched him to his death. The moonlight 
was on the dark water, but the fog-bank 
was white beyond, and I saw them against 
it; and they went slowly and steadily down. 
The water was up to their armpits, and then 
up to their shoulders, and then I saw it 
rise up to the black rim of Jack’s hat. 
But they never wavered; and the two heads 
went straight on, straight on, till they 
were under, and ‘there was just a ripple 
in the moonlight where Jack had been. 

It had been on my mind to tell you that 
story, whenever I got a chance. You have 
known me, man and boy, a good many 
years; and I thought I would like to hear 
your opinion. Yes, that’s what I always 
thought. It wasn’t Jim that went over- 
board; it was Jack, and Jim just let him 
go when he might have saved him; and 
then Jim passed himself off for Jack with 
us, and with the girl. If that’s what hap- 
pened, he got what he deserved. People 
said the next day that Mamie found it 
out as they reached the house, and that 
her husband just walked out into the sea 
and drowned himself; and they would have 
blamed me for not stopping him if they’d 
known that I was there. But I never told what I had 
seen, for they wouldn’t have believed me. 

When I reached the cottage and lifted Mamie up, she 
was raving mad. She got better afterward, but she was 
never right in her head again. 

Oh, you want to know if they found Jack’s body? I 
don’t know whether it was his, but I read in a paper at 
a Southern port where I was with my new ship that two 
dead bodies had come ashore in a gale down East, in 
pretty bad shape. They were locked together, and one 
was a skeleton in oilskins. 

The End 
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How Many Profits 


: Do You Pay? 


|| There is no better furniture made than our 
| best grades we offer direct to you at two-thirds 
to one-half retail prices. Our special Furni- 
tere Catalogue is a beauty; it contains goods | 
| that will meet the most exacting requirements 
| and at prices 
that will please 
the most eco- 
nomical buyer. 




















Solid $9.4 | 
Mahogany 
Table Retail |) 
Price, $15 |} 






This beautiful single pedes- 
tal table is made of genuine 
mahogany in the high 
polish or in the dull 
finish. 28-inch round 





to 418 







top supported by artistic 
base, handsomely carv- 
ed, with large carved 
claw feet. joroughly 
high-grade and guaran- 
teed to be exactly as represented. Fine enough for any 
| home. Weight 75 lbs. Order Number Rig. Our price, |||) 
1 $9.75; quartered oak, $8.50. | 


Genuine Leather 5? 
Couch 9 








+ 


This beautiful quarter-sawed oak, best grade genuine 
leather Couch could not possibly be improved upon in any |) 
way, except by expensive hand poate & It sells at retail |) 
|| for $50 and sometimes as high as $75. Made in the golden, 
I wearer or Antwerp, birch or mahogany finish. Leather 
covered in dark olive, maroon, red or russet, and can be |) 
washed with soap and water without in any way 
affecting its color or texture. Weighs 125 Ibs. $29 
Size, 30x 78inches. Order Number Kgsoo. Price 

Write for our Furniture Catalogue RO. It con- 
tains a large collection of fine furniture at prices that will 

surprise you. Ask for Catalogue RO. We send it free upon |} 
| request. Write today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 
Our reputation protects you 


















THE 


KODAK 


. CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL* 


helps the amateur make technically 
perfect and artistic photographs. 
Explains all the little difficulties— 
there are no big ones. Individual 
criticism is given to the work of each 
pupil. Tuition, free to all owners of 
Kodak and Brownie Cameras upon 
payment of one dollar fortext books. 


THE KODAK WAY 


means picture taking without a dark-room 
for any part of the work. Better results 
than the old way, too. 


Kodak and Brownie Cameras, 
Kodak Developing Machines, 





2 © $1.00 to $75.00 
o « $2.00 to $10.00 


Correspondence 

Schoo. 

circulars and 
vodak 


catalogues free 
at any dealer's, Rochester, N.Y. 
or by mail. 


GRAND INVENTION ! 


Famous Puritan Water Still. Over 
72,000 already sold. Placed over 
the kitchen stove, it purifies the 
foulest water. Removes every im- 

urity. Furnishes delicious distilled 
Pure Water. Beats filters. Saves 
lives and Dr. bills. Prevents Ty- 
phoid Malaria, other fevers, sick- 
ness, Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet 
and testimonials free. Agents 

Wanted—Men and‘Women. Big 


Eastman Kodak Co., 




















BOILING WATER 
; Wages. 
Harrison Mig. Co., 14 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Holidays in England 


Send four cents (postage) for illustrated book, entitled 
Holidays in England, describing Cathedral Route, Pil- 
grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. Pamphlets 

free) describing Harwich Hook of Holland, Royal Mail 
jute. Twin Screw S hip Line, England to Conti- 
nental Europe. Address 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway New York 


Life Producers 


Successful Incubators 


LIFE PRESERVERS 
Successful Brooders 


Ec ; 5924 Ail about them in our 156 age catalogue. 

— Mailed free. Des Moines Incubator Co., 
Dept. 518, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 513, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
VIOLIN 


GUITAR "3" BANJO 


Without Notes, by Figure Music. Big Illustrated 
Catalog of Instruments and Instructors FREE. 


E. C. HOWE. 1696 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO 
ok 
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A Railroad Combination 
By H. E. Hamblen 


T CERTAINLY is marvellous what im- 
mense oaks will sometimes grow from the 
most unpromising acorns. After Tom 

Frelinghuysen had oiled and looked his en- 
gine over he would have staked his life that 
she was in perfect order. Nevertheless, the 
union that connects the left-hand sand-pipe 
to the box was loose—but who ever heard of 
a sand-pipe coming loose? It is a permanent 
connection, and one that I don’t suppose any 
engineer in the world ever thought of inspect- 
ing—barring Tom Frelinghuysen after that 
trip. The shock of coupling to the train 
loosened it a little more, and thereafter it 
was only a inatter of time when it was bound 
to drop the crooked inch-and-a-quarter pipe 
under the wheel. 

The block system had only recently been 
installed, and had not yet satisfied the men 
that it was all it was cracked up to be. Tom, 
especially, distrusted it. ‘I never seen a me- 
chanical device yet that was fit to trust,’’ was 
his verdict. ‘Gimme a live man with a red 
flag every time,” he told the super. ‘‘These 
mechanical flagmen are all right till ye need 
’em, an’ then there’s apt to be somethin’ lack- 
in’; an’ it needn’t be much, nuther.”’ 

“All the same, Tom,” the boss replied, 
“these blocks are here to stay, and you’ve 
got to run by ’em.” 


Tom left town a little late—a couple of 
minutes or so; just enough to make it inter- 
esting—behind a three-car local. The local 
usually gave‘him a clear block, but for the 
last month travel had been heavy, and it was 
no unusual thing to catch the red once or 
twice while she continued ahead of him. So 
Tom had got in the habit of not shutting off 
until he got right to the semaphore pole. If 
he had to then, looking back, he would see it 
turn white before he could get the train 
stopped. 

The local had never stopped him yet. 

A tree between the semaphore and the sta- 
tion, at Wilkins, had grown so during the 
summer as to shut the block off from the 
operator’s sight. He had asked the section 
boss to trim it, or cut it down; but it was 
deemed a matter of minor importance, and 
the section was so short-handed—contribut- 
ing its mite to the showing of the annual 
balance sheet—that the job had been indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that, no matter 
how tightly a nut may have been jammed on 
with a wrench, there is always a possibility 
that it will work loose and come oft, even 
though it has to climb vertically up the bolt 
to do so. In the case of the semaphore at 
Wilkins, it only had to run off horizontally; 
and, as was proven by the rusty threads on 
the bolt, the nut had been off several days 
before the bolt finally dropped out and left 
the semaphore blade dangling down the post. 

Tom breathed a sigh of relief when he 
found the Wilkins block clear. He eased his 
throttle out another notch to let her go, for 
it was the first block he had found that way, 
and he hadn’t made up a second yet. 


Fate and the Sand-pipe 


The engineer of the local was trying to get 
home with a hot box on the rear coach. He 
told them to watch it and let him know if it 
stopped blazing, as that would indicate that 
it was dry and would soon cut off. Half a 
mile from home the fire went out and he had 
to stop. 

To the conductor’s injunction to ‘Hurry 
back—Sixteen’s right on top of us,”’ the flag- 
man replied with the calm assurance of an 
experienced freight brakeman, ‘‘We're in the 
block, ain’t we?’’ Nevertheless, he picked up 
his heels until out of sight around the curve, 
when he stopped and lighted a cigarette at 
his lantern. 

The wire was hot both ways from Wilkins, 
with the distracting message, ‘‘Sixteen has 
run my block.’’ The operator had his lever 
in the right position, but the disconnected 
semaphore dangled supinely from its post, 
showing a white signal. And Sixteen was 
flying on the wings of the wind toward the 
stationary local, whose flagman was content- 
edly puffing his cigarette on a pile of ties. 
At this critical juncture, the sand-pipe con- 
cluded to let go its last thread and drop under 
the swiftly rolling driver. In the twinkling 
of an eyelash it was bent and crumpled, and 
went thrashing and tearing under engine 
and tender. A twisted end caught an air- 
hose, ripping it off like a cotton thread. 

And instantly that splendid little monitor, 
that perfect bit of mechanism that never 
sleeps, gets drunk or loafs to smoke a ciga- 
rette—the triple-valve—fulfilled its function, 
clamping every brake-shoe on the trai: to its 
wheel with a viselike grip not to be denied. 
Passengers bumped their noses on the seat- 
backs, and the big engine, bowing to the 
inevitable, made a very sudden and undig- 
nified stop. 

Tom climbed down—saying things about 
his luck. While they were bleeding off the 
brakes and putting on new hose, the local’s 
flagman took a notion to promenade back a 
little further and put downatorpedo. The 
glare of Sixteen’s headlight came to him 
through the trees at the curve, sending’ his 
heart into his boots. Like a madman he flew 
over the ties, yelling and swinging his red 
lantern. Dazed with that horrible fear most 
railroad men have known,.he failed to see 
that the train was at a standstill, unti! he fell 
exhausted beside the engine, just as Tom 
called in his own flag, ready to go. 

“Huh!” said Tom, after the flagman had 
reported; ‘talk about yer mechanical sig- 
nals!”’ 

“Or even yer ‘live man with a red flag,’”’ 
ventured the fireman. 

But, after all, it was only one of those fre- 
quent close shaves, due to the luck that lies 
in railroad combinations, of which the public 
never hears. 
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72 Whooping Cough, 
Croups. 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended, 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGISTS, 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


| 180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
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If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


. NEW Y NTREAL, CANAD 
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The gold is so thick 
on a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch 
Case that it takes the same depth of engrav- 
ing asa solid gold case, without impairing its 
wearing quality. A Boss Case never wears thin, 


JAS. BOSS 
Stitened Watch Cases 


:* Are guaranteed for 25 years. For 50 years they have been recognized 
* as the most serviceable of all cases. Don’t accept any case said to be 
“just as good” as the Boss. Ask your jeweler. Write us for booklet. 


By This Mark You Know Them. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


| ECZEMA | 


Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Acne 
or other Skin Troubles, promptly 
relieved and cured by 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which is 
harmless, cures by killing dis- 
ease germs. Used and endorsed 
by the medical profession every= 
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Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE i treatment of Diseases. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
— 


| YOU SHOULD KNOW MORE 


STHEPEN THAT FILLS ITSELF* << about the pen that has revolutionized the 

EMS fountain pen business—the pen that is so 

\ \ extensively, but crudely imitated—the pen 

\ ‘\\y that, by such imitation, is acknowledged to 

I\\\ be the 20th century wonder in fountain pen 
» evolution. 
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New Illustrated Catalog 
explaining its many advantages over all other 
fountain pens, and showing patented features 
not found in imitations; also Prof. Sloan’s& 
Suggestions, for improving your hand-writ- 
ing, model capitals, business lettering, verti- 
cal writing, etc. It’s yours for the asking. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO.), *:numsonstuee? | 
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A good prescripti 
bo presc ption tion in an interesting manner—50 cents 


| LARTER IRE RRR 
R-I-P-A-N‘S Tabules I , 
| “CENT per CENT’ 
A Monthly Magazine for Investors— 
For mankind a@year. Three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion 10 cents, stamps or silver. Sample 
copy free. 
Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway. New York. 


Doctors find 
presenting facts, figures and informa- 










The 5-cent packet is enough for usual occasions. The 
family bottle (60 cents) contains a supply for a year. 
All druggists sell them. 
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| JRAWING or WATER COLOR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 
Mention which interests you. Send this AD and 
2c. gamp for FREE SAMPLE Drawing LES- 
4 SON with 20 portraits well-known illustrators, 
OR particulars of Water Color Course. 


Studios : 85 World Bidg., New York 
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It Costs Less Than You Think 
for a strong, durable, attractive Wrought Iron or Wire 
Fence for your Lawn or Cemetery. Quality and styles 
unequalled. Write for free Catalogue O. 

ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


CORPORATION 
vw 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Booklovers Library Corporation, founded in June, 
1900, now owns without bonded debt, mortgage, or 
other liability, the following valuable library properties: 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
THE BODLEY CLUB LIBRARY 
THE TEMPLE LIBRARY 
THE RUGBY LIBRARY 
THE INDUSTRIAL LIBRARY 


The Booklovers supplies the very newest books and delivers 
them at the homes of its patrons at fees ranging from $8 to 
$25 a year; the Zabard Jnn is a popular library, on a 5- 
cent exchange basis, with operations extending to hun- 
dreds of cities and towns; the Bodley Club is wholesale, the 
books being rented in bulk to local concerns; the 7emple 
is a library for Sunday Schools; the Rugéy is a new library 
on the ‘Tabard Inn” principle, and intended wholly for 
children; the /xdustrial is a library of ‘‘used books” for 
factory employees, institutions, etc. The Corporation 
owns also the following valuable foreign properties: 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY of ENGLAND 
THE TABARD INN LIBRARY of ENGLAND 
THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY of CANADA 


These foreign enterprises are meeting with large favor, 
and from the very outset they have been acknowledged 
successes. The Booklovers supplies a new book service 
for private tourist parties, special excursion trains, and 
a regular daily library service on the following through 
trains: 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 
THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
THE GREAT NORTHERN FLYER 
THE ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK EXPRESS 
THE NORTHWESTERN LIMITED 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 
THE CHICAGO AND DENVER LIMITED 
THE GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
THE NEW YORK AND BOSTON SPECIAL 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY SPECIAL 
THE LAKE SHORE LIMITED 
THE SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 
THE DETROIT AND CHICAGO SPECIAL 


The service has been extended to the following ocean 
liners : 
THE AMERICAN LINE STEAMSHIPS 
THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY STEAMSHIPS 

The Zabard Inn service will be found on some of the 
vessels of the American Navy, at many of the Army 
Posts, and at a large number of leading family and 
resort hotels. In each of the following cities the Aook- 
lovers has a complete library equipment, occupying 
attractive street positions in the very best business 
districts: 


New York City St. Paul Indianapolis 
Philadelphia Cleveland Los Angeles 
Boston Detroit Milwaukee 
Chicago Kansas City Nashville 
Baltimore Louisville Newark 

St. Louis Omaha New Haven 
San Francisco Providence Portland (Me.) 
Washington Rochester Worcester 
Buffalo Atlanta Scranton 
Pittsburgh Albany Seattle 
Cincinnati Brooklyn Springfield (Mass.) 
New Orleans Columbus Syracuse 
Denver Des Moines Montreal 


Minneapolis Hartford Toronto 








In addition to these forty-two main library centres, each 
under a competent manager and staff, there are a large 
number of smaller cities, such as Harrisburg, Atlantic 
City, Richmond, Trenton, etc., where a fairly complete 
equipment is maintained. The Sooklovers and Tabard 
Inn libraries occupy an entire building located in the 
very centre of London’s best shopping district, at 


17 Hanover Street, Regent Street 
LONDON, Eng. 

The Zabard Jun library is growing very rapidly. At 
the present time from fifteen to twenty-five new 
branches are being opened daily. Almost every large 
town from Boston to Chicago is already occupied. It 
is the purpose of the management to establish stations 
in villages so that a book service may be given to the 
farm as well as to the urban population of the country. 
The four central Zadbard Jnn libraries are located as 
follows : 

PHILADELPHIA, 1030 Chestnut Street 

NEW YORK CITY, 944 Broadway 

BOSTON, 182 Boylston Street 

CHICAGO, 8 Jackson Boulevard 


More than $1,250,000 has been invested in the Book- 
lovers. A considerable amount of this has been spent 
upon organization, in opening up new territory, and in 
maintaining such organization until each centre became 
self-supporting. The fact is, the results secured could 
never have been secured for a million and a quarter, or 
three times this amount of money, if the Library’s call 
for membership at every point had not met with such 
an immediate and unprecedented response. 


THE LIBRARY STOCK 


The Corporation is capitalized for $2,600,000 (260,000 
Shares at $10 each). Of this amount 190,000 Shares have 
already been subscribed and paid for at the par value of 
$10, making the present cash capital $1,900,000. There 
remain in the Treasury only 70,000 Shares. Of this 
remaining block the Directors have authorized the 
Treasurer to set aside 50,000 Shares to be offered for 
sale on May Ist next, at $12 a Share, the proceeds to be 
used largely in the erection of a central library building 
in Philadelphia. The remainder, consisting of 20,000 
Shares, is now offered to the public in lots of Ten Shares 
or more at ${0 a Share. The terms are Io per cent. with 
the application and the balance in sixty days. Stock 
applied for by telegraph will be held five days to await 
deposit and formal application. (See form of applica- 
tion below.) The sale of this block of 20,000 Shares 
at $10 and of the remaining block of 50,000 Shares 
on May ist at $12 will give the Company a completely 
paid-up Capital. This announcement gives investors 
the last opportunity they will have of buying Booklovers 
at $10 a share. 

The Booklovers Corporation has paid dividends at the 
rate of-J0 per cent. per year since August 1, 1900. The 
last half-yearly dividend was paid on February 2oth. 
The half-yearly dividend periods end June 30th and 
December 31st, respectively. The Corporation has no 
bonded debts, and its stock when fully paid is non- 
assessable. All Shares become dividend-bearing from 
the date of final payment. Dividends are payable in 
February and August. 


Prestdent 
1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Application Form for Booklovers Stock 


(Use wording below in writing out your application) 
(DATE) 


Mr. JOHN E. BRYANT, Treasurer 
1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 





Dear Sir: 

Please enter my name for... Shares of the Stock 
of The Booklovers Library at Ten Dollars a Share. I enclose 
ark Ge 3 being Ten Per Cent. of the 
par value, and I agree to pay the balance in sixty days. 

Name 
Address 


























April 18 1903 


Main Building, Armour Institute of Technology 
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The American School of Correspondence 
offers instruction by mail in the 
following courses in 


ENGINEERING 


The instruction being under the supervision 
of members of the faculty of 
Armour Institute of Technology. 
Courses in 
Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Locomotive, 
Stationary, Marine and Sanitary Engi- 
neering: Architecture, Navigation, Re- 
frigeration, Mechanical and Perspective 
Drawing, Sheet Metal Work, Telegraphy 
and Telephony, Textile Manufacturing 
—also 40 short Engineering Courses. 
In addition to the regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering 
courses are furnished a Technical 
Reference Library (in 10 volumes) as 

a help in their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 








at 
Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























The Name ‘‘KNABE”’ Stands for Piano 
Perfection 


THE 
KNABE 


PIANO 


of to-day is pre-eminent in the 
world of pianos as a most care- 
fully constructed instrument. 

The Knabe of to-day repre- 
sents the serious thought and 
persistent effort of more than 
three score years devoted to 
nothing but the development 
of the piano. 

The Knabe of to-day is incom- 
parable from every standpoint 
of piano comparison. 


Send to-day for our handsome Art Cata- 
logue, the most attractive piano 
booklet ever published 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Baltimore New York Washington 























JA Declaration of) 


Cimup | dependence 


The only one instantly 
adjustable for close or or- 
dinary shave. Guaran- 
teed. Write for catalogue. 

All dealers or sent on receipt of price. 














= STANLEY 


on 
1 STRAIGHT BACK TRUNKS $4.00 


, New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 

4 Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 
: ‘ plaster or woodwork. Has corner 
hinges. Strong and durable. Finely 
made. Many styles and sizes, Costs 
no more than old styles. Sent 
direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 
Everything within easy 
reach. No rummaging for 
clothing. No heavy trays 
to lift. Light, smooth-slid- 
ing drawers. Perfectly dur- 
able. Holds as much as any 
other trunk, Sent privilege 

of examination. 
Write for Trunk Catalogue A 1104 
\ The Homer Young Co., Ltd. 








Toledo, Ohio 











DRAW FUNNY 
and become famous like some of our students. The 
School that Shows Results. Send stamp for 
beautiful illustrated book with artists’ pictures. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
cCartuy, Director. 


D. M 
1st Floor, World Building, New York 





N SPITE of opposition from the strongest 

political machines that the Republicans 

and Democrats of Toledo have ever or- 
ganized, ‘‘Golden Rule” Jones, running inde- 
pendently, was again elected to the mayoralty 
on April 6 last. This is the fourth time that 
this picturesque political genius has accom- 
plished this feat, under varying conditions, 
but with practically consistent political meth- 
ods. It was not until St. Patrick’s Day that 
Samuel M. Jones announced his determina- 
tion to accept once more the nomination for 
Mayor. On that evening he made a speech in 
front of the Post-Office and told the people 
what he had decided to do. Hundreds had 
gathered to hear him, and there, under the 
swirl of torches’ flames, with street-cars 
clanging by on both sides of him, he began 
his fourth campaign. 


His Various Candidacies 


This was Mayor Jones’ first speech in what 
afterward developed into the most spectacu- 
lar of all the many spectacular campaigns 
which ‘‘Golden Rule” Jones has conducted. 
The first time he was a candidate was six 
years ago, when he ran as a Republican; four 

ears ago he was defeated in the convention 

y a political trick and thereupon ran as an 
independent. In the campaign that followed 
he received more votes than the Democratic 
and Republican candidates put together, and 
was elected by a plurality of nearly 5,000. 
Two years ago the Democrats made no nomi- 
nation and Jones was elected again, this time 
by 2,000. After that the strongest political 
machine that Toledo has ever known was 
organized, and it put forth every effort 
to lay plans which might result in the 
Mayor’s retirement from office. The poli- 
ticians of Toledo of 


both parties hate 
Mayor Jones more 
strongly than any 


man was ever hated 
before. And yet the 
people seem to be all 
with him. 

Mayor Jones is a 
Tolstoian in his be- 
liefs and tries to live 
according to the 
Golden Rule. The 
Mayor lives ina 
comfortable home in 
the most aristocratic 
portion of the city. 
He rises early in the 
morning, walks two 
miles to his factory 
and works in the shop 
with his men until 
nine o'clock. Then 
he goes to the Mayor’s office and for two 
hours and a half he looks over a mail which 
daily brings him letters from all parts of the 
world, and listens to hundreds of poor people 
who bring their cares and troubles to him as 
toa father. It is safe to say that no one ever 
goes away from Mayor Jones without help; 
he gives away annually the salary he receives 
as Mayor and how much more besides nobody 
knows. At noon he goes back to his factory 
and eats dinner with his men. Inthe afternoon 
he works again in the Mayor’s office, and in 
the evening usually delivers an address on 
some philosophical or sdviological theme: his 
audiences are of all kinds and descriptions. 
He is away from home frequently delivering 
lectures and addresses, and all this work he 
does for the love of it and without any recom- 
pense other than the satisfaction it brings 
him. 





“I’m a man without 
a party” 


His Manner of Life 


Mayor Jones's office is an indication of what 
the man is. ‘ The walls are hung with pictures 
of noted men, many of them, at least of those 
who are living, with autograph presentations. 
Besides thése, most of the great poets and 
authors of the world are represented by 
their books. Whitman is Jones’s favorite. 
He reads him constantly and can recite most 
of his poems by heart. 

Mayor Jones is the most democratic of 
men. He does not use the private office 
of the Mayor except when compelled to, but 
ordinarily sits in the large reception-room 
and talks with any one who may come along. 
Frequently he pauses long enough to read 
something for his callers from the Bible or 
from Whitman or from Tolstoi, and if he 
does not read he recites passages. And yet 
despite all this there are hundreds of men in 
Toledo who say that 
he is insincere, that he 
is a charlatan, a fraud 
and a demagogue, al- 
though no one has 
ever been able to al- 
lege anything against 
his reputation or char- 
acter. 

St. Patrick’s Day 
was the time set for 
the Republican prima- 
ries, and up to that 
time the city did not 
know whether or not 
Mayor Jones was to 
stand again for re- 
election. This had 
been the one topic of 
conversation and spec- 
ulation for weeks, and 
the politicians in the 
Democratic and Re- 
publican parties had been slow to declare their 
candidacy until they knew what Jones was go- 
ing to do. However, the Democrats had a 
convention and nominated Charles Edson, the 





“As old Walt says. .” 





cashier of a small local savings bank. The 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


The Re-election of Jones 


THE TRUE STORY OF A PICTURESQUE CHARACTER AND THE POLITICAL 
METHODS THAT HAVE ENABLED HIM TO SWEEP ALL OBSTACLES AWAY 





Mayor was out of town and arrived home 
on the morning of March17. Prior to this 
time petitions had been filed in the office of 
the Board of Elections signed by 4,700 voters 
placing the name of Samuel M. Jones in nomi- 
nation once more as a non-partisan candidate 
for Mayor. About noon of March 17, Mayor 
Jones stated that he would accept the nomi- 
nation and gave out to the daily newspapers 
a letter announcing 
this acceptance. 
But strangely enough 
they all (with the ex- 
ception of a one-sheet 
German newspaper) 
refused to print it. 
The English ones in- 
serted bare announce- 
ments of the fact that 
Mayor Jones was to be 
a candidate again for 
re-election. At the 
Republican primaries 
on that day the ma- 
chine carried every- 
thing before it, and 
at the convention the 
next day the Repub- 
licans nominated as 
their candidate John 
W. Dowd. Mr. Dowd 
is one of the most bril- 
liant men in the city of Toledo, and he and 
Mayor Jones have always been friends. He 
has spoken many times for Mayor Jones in 
Golden Rule Park on Sunday afternoons, 
and Jones at one time said that if Dowd | 
would run as a non-partisan candidate for 

Mayor, nominated by petition, he, Jones, 

would take off his coat and go to work for 

his election. The Republicans could not 

have made a more popular nomination, for 

Mr. Dowd is well known and well liked; he 

is witty, a good story-teller and can make an | 
eloquent and interesting address. It was ap- | 
parent to Toledoans that they would have 

another extremely interesting campaign. 





“I believe in all the 
people” 


Newspaper Opposition 


It became plain at once that Mayor Jones 
could not hope for any sort of publicity 
through the newspapers, and later it devel- 
oped that the publishers of the partisan pa- 
pers had entered into an agreement by which 
they were to ignore him utterly and not even | 
print his name, and since that time, when- | 
ever it has become necessary to refer to any 
of his official acts (for no notice is taken of 





his private acts), the papers refer to him as 
“the present incumbent of the Mayor's | 
office.” Mayor Jones went to the editors 
of the papers in person and asked whether | 
or not he could use their columns if he would | 
pay for the space as advertising, just as any 
merchant or patent medicine man might do. 
The two Republican papers, the ‘‘Blade”’ and 
the ‘‘Times,” refused to sell the Mayor ad- 
vertising space at any price. The ‘‘News,” 
which is the evening edition of the ‘‘Times,”’ 
claiming to be independent, and the ‘‘Bee,”’ 
the only Democratic paper in town, agreed 
to sell the Mayor advertising space. The 
‘‘News,”’ however—so-called independent, 
though Mark Hanna owns stock in it—stipu- 
lated that the word 
“Advertisement” 
should be _ printed 
above any of Mayor 
Jones’s utterances. 
Mayor Jones paid for 
the publication of his 
letter of acceptance 
in the ‘‘Bee.”’ 

Mayor Jones then 
entered upon a most 
vigorous personal 
campaign. For sev- 
eral nights he held 
meetings in front of 
the Post-Office, stand- 
ing on the steps of the 
Government building 
and addressing thou- 
sands who jammed 
the streets in order to 
hear him. The first 
few days of the cam- 
paign were as warm as in early summer, 
then it grew cold again, and after that time 
he held meetings all over the city in halls 
engaged by himself. He spoke every night, 
sometimes at several of these meetings, and 
all of them were largely attended. 

“Old Walt says,” he would remark (just as 
if they all knew Walt Whitman as well as 
he), “that there is nothing so profoundly 
affecting to see as the sight of large masses 
of men following the leadership of those who 
do not believe in men. I believe in men, in 
all men. 

“TI won’t belong to any part, and I won’t 
belong to any party, for they are both the 
same thing,” he said. ‘I belong to the undi- 
vided whole. My party embraces every man, 
woman and child on the whole earth. I re- 
fuse to be satisfied with anything less. I 
don’t see how we’re going to have freedom 
until we get in harmony with each other; I 
don't see how we are going to have liberty 
until we sing ourselves into liberty.” 





“*) believe in you” 





Jones and the New Code 


Mayor Jones gave a portion of his time to 
discussing municipal affairs and the new mu- 
nicipal code which went into effect in Ohio 
this spring. This was the first election held 
under it. It is Mayor Jones who more than 
any one else, perhaps, is responsible for the 
enactment of a new municipal code. The 
Republican machine a year ago this winter 
had a special law passed by the Legislature 
of Ohio which abolished ihe old poiice board 





and particulars, 





The Latest Star 


In the camera world is the 
Star Premo. A new day- 
light loading Camera 
using either plates or 
films. An instrument 
making pictures 34x 
4% inches, with 
every important ad- 
justment and modern 
improvement known 
in camera making. 


The 


STA 
Premo 


embodies in small size 
every requisite to the 
highest achievements in 
photography, including 
the perfect Auto Shutter 
and Planatograph Lens. 
The price of the Star 
Premo completeis $25. It 
represents but one of many 
famous Premo Cameras, 
ranging in price from $2.50 
to $250.00, shown in the 
new Premo book. Ask for 
it at dealers, or it will be 
mailed /vee on request. 
Department M 

Rochester Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 






































== THE UNIVERSITY E== 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys Only ITHACA, N. Y. 


Boarding and Day Departments 
Prepares for Cornell and All High-Class Colleges 
Certificates accepted since 1895 


Junior House opens September, 1903 


Summer Term opens July 16, for eight 











weeks. (Circulars.) 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cornell 
University, says:—I give most cheerful testimony as to the 
high quality of work done ia your school. Its complete 
curriculum and excellent management render it a most de- 
sirable preparatory school for the University. 






Fall Term opens September 24th. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 
CHARLES A. STILES 
110 Avenue C., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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DO YOU WANT A 


PIANO GENUINE BARGAIN 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting to be 
disposed of at once. They include Steinways, Knabes, 
Fischers, Sterlings and other well known makes. Many 
cannot be distinguished from new, yet all are offered at a 
great discount, Uprights as low 





as $100. Also beautiful New 
Uprights at $125, $135, $150 and 
$165. A fine in- strument at $290, 


fully equal to 
Monthly payments accepted. 


many $400 pianos. 
Freight only about $5. Write for list 
fou make a great saving. Pianos warranted as 


represented, Illustrated Piano Book Free. - 


Lyon & Healy 


19 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
World's largest music house; sells Everything known in Music. 











Automobile 






of rapid, safe and pleasant motor 
travel on all kinds of roads, in 
all kinds of weather—is the Ca- 
dillac Automobile. If you know 
of an auto fault, you will find it 
corrected iu the Cadillac. Very 
powerful engine; entirely new 
transmission gear; perfect, sen- 
sitive steering mechanism; pow- 
erful brakes. Simplicity 
joined to durability; 
speed united with 
safety; strength 
wrought iu 
grace. 
The 


; asarunabout 


with seats for two, 
at $750. With de- 
tachable tonneau that 
converts it into a handsome 
and roomy touring car for 
four, $850—tonneau seats 
either facing forward or vis- 
a-vis, giving a comfortable 
support for the back. The 
body design of the Cadillac 
is a very pleasing effect for 
either city streets or country 
roads, and the appointments 
luxurious. Our free illus- 
trated booklet — L — gives 
address of agency nearest 
your home where the Cadillac 
may be seen and tried. 
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Cadillac Automobile Company 
Detroit, Mich. 
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that solves the problem 
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DIAMONDS. 


EDIR 
ONCR B 


V may haves Dia- 
ou mond en to 7 
you at your own door, 

pay for it in such easy aatly amounts that you 
will hardly miss the money. You simply makes 
selection from our illustrated catalogue, then we 
send the Diamond to you with all express charge: 
prepai 





‘our money wili be refunded immediately. 
and refer to any bank in America. 
cepted without question. 
catalogue, sent free. Write to-day 


Opposite Marshall Field & Co. 












8 
id. If you are entirely satisfied you keep the Diamond and pay 
sod it in eight equal monthly payments, otherwise return it at our 
nse We are one 
- the oldest (Est.1858) and by far the largest house in the business, 
For instance, ask your local 
bank how we are rated in the Dun or Bradstreet books of commer- 
cial ratinge. You will be told that we stand at the top in credit, 
promptness and reliability, and that our representations may be ac- 
Beautiful booklet explaining everything and 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. D-38, 92 to 98 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. 


S.A. 


















If we would have the gentle spring 
ext-to-W ing’’-time, 
attach new rubber heels 


ve us spring in Spring- time. 


missing link between wings and shoes. 
is due to the elasticity of new rubber. 
small sum for attaching. 





O'Sullivan Rub ser Heels are now described as the 
Their buoyancy 
35 cents, and 
Buy of your dealer, 
O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS: 


or 











FREE OF CHARG 






ever invented f vositive, permanent remov 








specialists. 
i of all cost. 
D. J. MAHLER, 7019 


an 
Send for full particulars, 


Matthewson St.. 





POSITIVE RELIEF AT LAST. 
The Mahler Electric Apparatus is the only device 
th al of all 


Ae, Superfiuous Hair from face, neck or arms by elec- 
4 trols sis; also effectually removes Mules, Warts, 
Red Veins and other facial blemishes. Ladies can 

operate in the privacy of their own homes with 

ts as positive as can be obtained by skilled 


have this apparatus Free 


Providence, R. I. 


EE: 















Stereopticons 
the Public. 





instructio 


Lodges and General Public Gatherings. 
vecial offer fully exp! oe rything. 


e@ and s 
5 Dearborn 


8 ECTING CO., 
Devt. 156. 


ply a 
CHIC. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make BIG 
MONEY Entertaining 
Nothing affords better oppor- 

- tunities for men 
with small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 


surprisingly low 
cost. The Fieldis 
Large comprising 
the regular —_ 
e é < > n Churches, Public Schools, 
ter and lecture circuit, also local fields i re tiatnamat ean’ 
Sent Free 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ns at a 


Street, 
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of the city, because Jones had been ex-officio 
its chairman, and created a new one in its 
stead to be appointed by the Governor. 
Jones, believing in home rule, refused to 


| deliver up the records, and the newly ap- 
| pointed board brought both mandamus and 
| quo warranto proceedings against Mayor 


Jones and the old police board in the Su- 
preme Court. But ,.Mayor Jones, to every- 
body’s surprise, won the suit. The Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional the special 
act turning over the appointment of the po- 
lice board to the Governor, and thereby im- 
peratively declared unconstitutional all of 
the special legislation in Ohio, and there has 
been much of it in the last few years. This 
made necessary a special session of the Legis- 
lature and the adoption of a new municipal 
code, so that all the cities in Ohio will here- 
after be governed uniformly. The new code 
is not a very good one, because it was made 
by the politicians for the politicians, and for 
that reason Mayor Jones devoted a good deal 
of his time in his speeches to explaining and 
discussing it. 

The action of the newspapers in ignoring 
Mayor Jones during this campaign created 
for him much sy mpathy, because the people 
felt that he was not being fairly treated. 
He received from men all over the country 
prominent in the reform movement letters of 
encouragement and offers of help. In To- 
ledo but few spoke for him. The aristoc- 
racy, the respectability and the so-called bet- 
ter element of the city all turned on him and 
he stood almost alone. Nevertheless, the 
great masses of the people were for him, and 
the political machines with the power of the 
press behind them, and all of the forces of 
organized society, were unable to break the 
Mayor's hold on their affections. 
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The Vampire 


UCH has been written in the world of 
M fiction about Vampires and their awful 
doings in the way of bloodsucking. As 
a matter of fact, there is practically only one 
bloodsucking Vampire Bat, although there 
is a smaller one which connects the common 
species with the other members of the fam- 
ily. The first one, the common bloodsucking 
Vampire, measures only about three inches 
in length, is of a reddish-brown color, and is 
found from Central America to southern 
Brazil, on the east, and in the west as far as 
Chili. From the structure of this bat it is 
more than probable that blood actually forms 
its entire food. 
After a long, heavy sleep all day, this 
Vampire comes out at night, hovers about 


in ghostly fashion until it has selected its, 


victim, and then sets to work. In the first 
place it proceeds—should the animal be 
woolly or thickly haired—to carefully shave 
away the hair or wool, with the thin part of 
the skin, by its peculiarly sharp upper in- 
cisor teeth. In this way the blood oozes 
slowly from the small capillary vessels, when 
the Vampire Bat at once begins to suck and 
goes on sucking the blood until its small 
body can contain no more. 

Horses, sheep and cattle are often served 
in this way, and as the operation apparently 
causes little or no pain, the animals are not 
cognizant of what is going on; but should 
the attacks be repeated, they become weak 
and thin, and finally become wrecks. 

Although this is the only bat which sub- 
sists entirely on blood, it is possible that oc- 
casionally a few of the Javelin Bats may vary 
their ordinary diet in this way. 
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Hanna and the Presidency 


ENATOR HANNA has declined the 
S Presidency. He was implored to give 

his friends permission to go ahead and 
secure the Republican nomination for him in 
1904, and he refused to accede to their re- 
quest. All this took place about six months 
ago. Mr. Hanna was in New York for the 
purpose of taking a yachting tour with his 
friend Griscom of Philadelphia. The weather 
was so unfavorable that the ocean voyage 
was cut short, and the Senator from Ohio, 
for the first time in many years, had a few 
days’ leisure on his hands. He improved 
the opportunity to renew acquaintance with 
quite a number of his old friends in Gotham. 
Among them were the biggest financiers and 
corporation managers in the country. A\l- 
most every one of these men asked Mr. 
Hanna to stand for the Republican nomina- 
tion in 1904. Their argument ran like this: 
“The business people of the country do not 
want Roosevelt again. They admire many 
of his good qualities, but they do not trust 
his judgment. We live in constant fear that 
he will involve the country in trouble. There 
is just one man who can defeat the President 
for the nomination. You are he. If you will 
consent to make the stand we will throw all 
our influence in your favor. If you are nomi- 
nated, we will help elect you. If the Presi- 
dent is nominated for a second term, and the 
Democrats put up Justice Parker, or former 
Secretary Olney, we may be compelled, in 
self-defence, to support the Democratic can- 
didate. Weare not afraid of a Democratic 
President, because the Senate, and probably 
the House, will remain Republican for some 
years to come. But if you will make the 
race, the business men of the United States 
will feel content within the Republican party. 
You will be sure of election. The President 
is not sure. It is your duty to consider the 
welfare of the party and of the country above 
all things.” 

Not one man, but a dozen men, each one of 
them at the head of great corporations, con- 
trolling millions of money and with many 
thousands of employés, talked in this vein 
to the Senator from Ohio. But Mr. Hanna 


would not yield. He declared he was not a 
candidate and would not be a candidate. He 
said he had told President Roosevelt that he 
was for him, and he was a man of his word. 
He told his friends he had given this promise 
to Roosevelt when Roosevelt announced to 
the world that he would carry out the poli- 
cies of his lamented predecessor. ‘As long 
as you stand on that platform,’’ Mr. Hanna 
had said to Mr. Roosevelt, “I am with you. 
My advice to you, Teddy—Mr. President—is 
not to give a moment’s thought about a sec- 
ond term, but to devote all your energies to 
making a success of your first term.” 


The Doctor Confessor 
By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


HE RELIEF of the confessional is not 

for all, and diaries have gone out of 

fashion; yet nearly every woman has 
an imperative need of a receptacle for her 
pent-up self. Once in so often she must pour 
herself out to the very dregs. Some, by keep- 
ing up a daily dribbling, do away with the 
need of a climacteric overflow; but the wise 
woman realizes that it is better to be an oc- 
casional embarrassment than a constant bore, 
and spares her family at the expense of—gen- 
erally her doctor. The choice is not a de- 
liberate one, but he comes when she is at her 
weakest; he is clean and strong and clear- 
headed, professionally sympathetic and relia- 
ble, and at the comforting touch of his hand 
on her wrist she is gone. He must take the 
place of diary and father confessor until her 
need is satisfied. 

This use of a doctor is to a certain extent 
justified. We pay him tocome and talk about 
us. It is our chance for unmitigated and soul- 
relieving egotism. With all others we must 
in common fairness share the floor, and our 
confidences are marred by the obligation we 
are piling up against ourselves: by the con- 
sciousness that we, too, must be audience in 
turn, must play a cheerful second fiddle when- 
ever the willing listener chooses to demand 
his recompense. But the doctor can not get 
back at us that way. And he can not even 
dodge us. Come he must at our summons, 
and draw up beside us, and lead us on with 
interested questions, and meet all he gets in 
reply with wisdom and kindness and ungrudg- 
ing attention. He is all ours for that luxuri- 
ous half-hour. When he rises to go, we may 
throw him a limited question about his health 
or his wife, but he knows better than to an- 
swer it at length or otherwise to presume on 
the favor. The only chance granted his re- 
pressed ego is to revenge itself in the bill— 
which, let us admit, it generally does. 

So much in defence of an acknowledged 
right. The question is how far the right 
goes, and whether to put on the doctor’s 
shoulders the burden of servant problems 
and financial or marital difficulties is not an 
abuse of power. He is, after all, a human 
being, no fonder of tears and sorrow than 
the rest of us; and his days are inevitably 
full of them. He must tell a white, haggard 
woman, whose fingers are unconsciously mak- 
ing red marks on his forearm, that there is 
no more hope for the boy; he must help a re- 
bellious victim to choose whether he will live 
maimed or die as he is; he must summon the 
waiting family to say " good- by. Then, from 
hours like these, he goes up the quiet stairs 
into a wide room where a woman reclines in 
a pink dressing-gown with a slight derange- 
ment in her organism and a crying desire to 
be petted and understood. A touch and out 
it all comes. Betty, who has been with her 
ten years, is going, and how can she bear a 
strange woman about her? Madame made 
a perfect botch of her gowns and then was 
so impertinent about it her whole system has 
been unstrung ever since, and her husband— 
well, of course he is the best man in the world, 
but he doesn’t understand as you do, doctor! 
She has not slept for three nights, and it does 
not seem as if she could bear another thing. 
And what shall she do? 

Now there is undeniably a branch of the 
profession to whom all this is meat and drink. 
They are called ‘‘ladies’ doctors,” and they go 
down to prosperity by way of ‘the moods of 
idle women. They are of good presence, well 
groomed and white-handed, suavely pleasant 
or humorously brusque—for a woman is flat- 

tered by a mild beating if it be dealt as toa 

naughty but nevertheless very dear little girl: 
they are deeply attentive, serious over symp- 
toms yet full of cheerfulness, never hurried 
or preoccupied, quick with sympathy, and 
oh, how they understand! The blessing of 
their presence is cheap at five dollars a visit, 
and the carriages await three deep at their 
office hours. Down underneath, they have 
not as a rule any more heart than the rude 
little German specialist opposite with his un- 
kempt hair and his jarring frankness: per- 
haps, indeed, not nearly so much. The real 
man within, coldly ambitious and quite un- 
moved, sends up sympathy as required and 
has no more personal feeling for the appeal- 
ing combination of lace and nerves beside 
him than he has for his lancet. He knows 
that to the kind of success he seeks a good 
‘bedside manner”’ is essential, so he acquires 
this as he would any necessary branch of his 
profession. And each patient realizes that 
this must be true—as far as the other patients 
are concerned! 

But there is the other kind of doctor, he 
who regards his profession as something more 
than a money-maker and gives himself to it 
without humbug, who will spend himself day 
and night for those who need him, but has 
little time for sentimentality. He has his 
living to make and must come when sum- 
moned; = for a woman to make him the 
victim of her idleness and egotism, to pour 
into his burdened mind trivial cares and fret- 
fulness that a little good exercise would set- 
tle—that seems rather like a selfish abuse of 
power- He is so deeply a stay and comfort 
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Send Us Your 


Measurements 













for your new spring suit. Any friend or mem- i] 
ber of your family can measure you with our H 
instruction sheet. 

1 


| We'll please you in Materials, | | 
| Style and Fit at a saving of 30) 
'|to 50 per cent. i 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction or refund | 
I Our average daily output is 250 


Less than two per cent of 
Allchanges 


your money. 
suits made to order. i 
these are returned for alteratious. 
made free of charge. 

|| Our suits at$lito $18 are equal in every respect 
| to those your tailor would ask $25 to $30 for. 


Send for Catalogue VG 


amaieining sueaies of the very best fabrics and 
|| styles in Summer suitings, with ona line and 
|| instructions for measuring. Sent free. 

A one-cent postal request for above catalogue ||| 
is the only chance you take. It will prove the |) 
most profitable investment dng ever made. |: 
Write today, i 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. & Maaison St., Chicago 
Our reputation protect you 
























Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess a copy of the new 
and valuable book 


Sexology 


by WittiaM H. Wattine, A.M.,M.D., 


which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when to advise 
son or daughter. 

Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, iegal and medical professions. 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill- 
health, sickly children, and divorce is admitted 
by physicians and shown by court records to be 
ignorance of the laws of self and sex 
Sent, cloth-bound, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions” and 
Table of Contents, also our 100-page 
illustrated catalogue of books of merit—free. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W., Philadelphia 



















Don’t You Think It 


Worth a Postal 


To Get Well? 


When you write that postal, I will gladly 
send my help. 

I will mail you an order—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. You may take it a month 
on trial. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay the druggist myself— 
and your mere word shall decide it. 

I do that for every sick one who writes 
me, and I have for twelve years. I have 
found that the sick are honest, and I have 
proved that I can cure nearly all. 

Only one patient in each forty decides 
that the test has failed. The others pay 
gladly—pay becaiise they are cured. ; 

There are 39 chances in 40 that T can 
cure you, and I alone am the loser if I 
can’t. Let me try. 

I have spent a lifetime in learning how 
to strengthen weak inside nerves. My 
Restorative brings back that power which 
alone operates the vital organs. I treat a | 
weak organ as I would a weak engine, by 
giving it the power to act. My way always 
succeeds, save when a cause like cancer 
makes a cure impossible. And most of 
these chronic diseases cannot be cured 
without it. 

You'll know this when you read my 
book. 

Simply state whic 
book you want, and ad- 
we Se ep, Oe oe ee bee led) 

521, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on iectnatien 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottles. At all druggists. 





{ Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
h Book No. 2 on the Heart 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Book No. 4 for Women 
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when the real hour comes! In gratitude for 


that she might let him off lightly on the lesser 
occasions—spare him some of the details of 
her son’s debts and her husband’s delinquen- 
cies. She is well within her rights, of course; 
but it is sometimes so very kind to forego 


rights! 
To enjoy ill-health is human, and many an 


idle woman is kept happy by an ailment, pet- 
ting and tending it as she would a lap-dog. 
Sharp rivalry may arise as to degrees of suf- 
fering—as in the case of the younger little 
girl who declared with angry tears that she 


“never had a stomach ache but that Nellie 
ecg, Wkeoes had a worse one!” And “ladies’ doctors”| A\ Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. Does 









i ng fos gy gc elgg we supreme chance to say “I,” and thereby} ciation and of Medical Soctety of Virginia, Late President and Professor of Clinical 
png pod anja geo amped the doctor confessor profits and endures. Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., etc. : ‘It has never failed 
ae ee Se oe the me as a powerful nerve tonic when I have prescribed it as such, producing a 
above or not, we will send Free : A i - 
= aioe ic huge suai ln peajunas! Gantitin, wir conla aot aloxp, eo eho could wet ves 
for 1903. “The Leading Rose Catalogue of P J ? 4 ’ I y 2 * 
America,” 172 pages. Tells how to grow and I sometimes think it must contain hypophosphites of lime and soda. It acts as 
i oe oy poedkey Rein ae A L ove L etter that compound does—as a tonic and alterative. I know from constant use of it per- 
d Vegetable Seeds. : . : A m 

, pny hr ge and Vegetable Se Se Wend: Dieeter Shiormen sonally and in practice that the results obtained from its use are far beyond those 
i THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. : which would be warranted by the analysis given. I am of the opinion that it either 
| 70 Greenhouses Established 1850 My dear, let me once try to bind contains some wonderful remedial agent as yet undiscovered by medical science, or 
its elements are so delicately combined in Nature’s laboratory that they defy the 
utmost skill of the chemist to solve the secret of their power.’’ 


Love with a lyric fetter, 
Dr. E. C. Laird, Reszdent Physician, Hot Springs, N.C.: ‘‘No intelligent 


| Rose growing a specialty. With seventy 
| sarong aa a = — are not the only cones who have played on a a - a 
ants we may fairly claim e Leading pps a s = " scoraeli 

| Se Gaede tan 4 wor this weakness for their own ends. Disraeli, it Contain Hypophosphites of Lime and 
| I make this rand special eler of Our Great asked how he maintained his — 

i rial’ Collection o| . & CO. Roses ower of remembering people, admitte Sod ? I l 

Hl for $1.00, sent by mail, postpaid, anywh 1% ’ 

/ fron taict tall fo cfm | that when he was confronted by some I a? An Invaluable Remedy 

Il arrival guaranteed. Each variety labeled. Su- erly face that he could not place he merely 3 N ° 

l Ditibber eG en hal Gn aoa put out a cordial hand and said sympatheti- in eur asthenia. 

i this year. The collection includes two great cally, “And how is the old pain?’ —and the Hi P , 

Roses, Climbing Clotilde Soupert and device was never a failure. Ill health is the Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D , ¢x-President of American Medical Asso- 

|] 





That it may be your joy to find 


/ A poem in a letter ; . 
i 4 observer can fail to note the , as a Nervous 
i L O O K ! — Surcly the happy thoughts and words extraordinary power of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Tonic. In view, 





T THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN That fill a lover’s pages then, of the fact that a healthy condition of Nervous Endowment is essential to 
° Should gladly sing like captive birds all vital process, it is readily understood that it is a remedy of great potency and 
The Racycle & Any Bicycle : : : wide adaptation in morbid conditions of the human system. In the condition known 
Shut in their golden cages. - “fe 
as Nervous Dyspepsia Neurasthenia, and broken-down conditions generally of 
the Nervous System, it is often a wonderful restorative.”’ 


A sentiment set down in prose, 
Dr. J. T. Menistrina, S¢. Louis, Member of the St. Louis Medical Society, 


| However sweet the savor, Visitine’S. City Hospital for ¢] : 
I : istting Surgeon City f10spiial, or the pas' 
Lacks something of the _— that goes etc.: ‘I have been prescribing BUF FALO LITHIA WATER twelve years 
| With song and gives it flavor ; in Uric Acid Diathesis, in Nephro-Lithiasis, in Chronic Parynchematous Nephritis 
H And well I know that half the time and Interstitial Nephritis with marked improvement in my patients. I may add 
i i also that in Neuras-= Spring No. 2, an invalu- 
i - we alert =. thenia we have in BUFFALO LITHIA WATER able remedy. A trial 
The magic words which put in rhyme : : rey 
Would thrill h th will satisfy the most skeptical. , 

ea eee pen eee een ae Voluminous medical a, attesting my ao - this water in Bright’s 
: : Disease, Albuminuria, Inflammation of the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism and 

So take this verse and let it be all Uric Acid Troubles, mailed to any address. 


A token, true and tender, 
Of love which in the heart of me BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by druggists and grocers generally, 


Is ready to surrender : Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
































If I could see you, Sweetheart mine, PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
Racycle —— turn a ea turn And lean down ence above you, 
| between bearings. outside bearings. My lyric note would be one line,— 
30% less pressure on the bearings of a Racycle Enough to say: I love you. 





than ona bicycle; therefore it turns Y easier. 
Ride further and faster with less work on 
the Racycle. Nooil can required. Write for 8 
Catalog 15 to 


\MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., Middletown, 0, ] M i Ss t a k en E conom y 






















































By Carroll Watson Rankin 
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7 Ri ALSE ECONOMY is almost a strictly 
Special Values in feminine attribute, and it is one of the GO RIGHT TO CARRIA GE HEADQUARTERS 
- e * few things for which man is not respon- : ? hich describes . 
Fine Violins sible. In most cases, it is born with the Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
woman. Of course, it is true that some explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy foryouto fj 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factoryat wholesale prices. 


serene SGN < Lorne women are, have been, and always will be 
rn, Merely atavina tor cur extravagant; but it is equally certain that a THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY. 
Fine Violin Catalogue. It con- vast number more of them are only too eco- Factory and General Office,Columbus,0. Western Office & Distributing House, St.Louis, Mo. 
— bye se pg igh nomical. They are not, however, saving of Write to nearest office. 

printed in colors, “Hints on ir ti ; y 
the Proper Adjustment of a ephemeris but only of their far == 


Violin,’? Photo-Engravings of noted violins and a ¥ . 
complete Descriptive List of the Fine Violins offered It is said that a woman can not sharpen a 

















for sale by us. In our pomp hinges pr nig lead pencil. It is true; but why can’t she? 

instruments at a very low range of prices, besides ‘ 2 Pees 

the celebrated Hawley collection of Stradivarius, Because she never has any thing to sharpen Ty h e 

Guarnerius, Amati and other masterpieces. If de- one with. There is the carving-knife, of 

sired, — fine pny = will, be —_ direct & course, and there are the large, clumsy, and 

responsible persons for inspection, or they may be 5 snives wi rhi very 

ordered direct through the local music dealer, —— Fone ge Pa is with —" 1 ery DENSMORE 
Easy monthly payments may be arranged. well-appointe itchen 1s provided. hen, 





too, there is the broken-bladed pocket-knife 


LYON & HEALY that the head of the household or the family 











boy discarded, some years previously, as 
201 Adams Street, Chicago ec no longer serviceable; not to mention DOES MORE 
The World’s Largest Music House the little silver affair with the wabbling , 
Sells ‘‘Everything Known in Music’ blade that is to be found in every woman's a 


desk. To one woman ina thousand, perhaps, 


occurs the idea of buying for herself—no one ™ ™ 
ever gives her one—a knife that zs a knife. THE “HARDY” (Flint Roadster) 











The other nine hundred and_ ninety-nine “< The Touring Car for Two” 

struggle through life with makeshifts and ee : ” 
bstitutes, and are, seemingly, content ti GASOLINE automobile with the size, power, 

subs ’ + * gly, ) strength, comfort and elegance of the touring 


rest under the imputation that they are, as a car and the price of a good runabout. Run by our 


sex, unable to cope with the proverbial lead- own full 8B. Horse-power, gray metal, water-cooled 
gasoline engine at from 6 to 30 miles an hour over 


pencil. ss ‘i oe any kind of roads, and with one filling will run 175 
it is much the same way with scissors, al- miles. A thoroughly tested and proven machine that 
though no one has made a proverb about it. makes constant friends wherever it goes. With our 


Possibly there is nothing in domestic life complete facilities, we are ready to make shipments 

a cal ‘ i Sa a : without delay. Runs very quietly—at small cost— 
more exasperating than SCISSOTS that will small repairs—has big roomy seat and long body— 
not cut; yet, with the possible exception of storage locker in front—and is all controlled from 


the professional dressmaker, women persist seat by one lever. Price with tools—but not extras— 
A in making the same pathetic struggles, year $ ‘ fa us ge “Gr spank nanan of 
a ie ° your local agency before placing your order and get 
ae RES in and year out, to 1 iter nee word ex- a satisfactory machine delivered when you want it. 
a hen ae a * * . 
ALL ROADS SMOOTH presses it—out garments with scissors that FLINT AUTOPIOBILE CO., Flint, Mich ) 
would drive a man to—well, if not actual sui- 

















DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 28 8Rxp"ay 


“= MARE 
GEO. N. PIERCE CO., BUFFALO, N. ¥. cago ws a - saneeees - eames - A high-grade outfit for all kinds of 


Pierce Motorettes and Arrow Motor Cars }| ‘Then, theres the matter of nails. The mas- | PFT SHERMAN’S OUTFIT °232 sie 











mounted split bamboo rod, 








L———— CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, ——————-_J | culine person that invented the lead-pencil 


with extra tip, 














story asserted, at the same time, that no wo- . 

B Y B man was ever able to hit the nail on the head. —_ — = — 6 arta -_ 
O | He was, in a measure, right, but why? Only SS saad ie oolie, 

€ our wn OSS because it requires a skilled carpenter to length 8109 feet, 

Fe weight 8 to 93g 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR ; : 1 Sshmrhgane tp ee 

You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order | Gtive the kind of nails that a bes teers habit- ) ounces; 1 finely 
. Business at home. We tell you how. Money comingin | ually uses. It is not that she hasn't nails; P nickeled double 
daily. ae yp profits. tae = hehe indeed, she has only too many. Every good } gp 
at once for our “Starter” and F particulars. | housekeeper has a marvellous collecti f reel, 25 yards 
C. W. Kr '0., 155 Washi Street, Chicago, Ill. p “ye ‘ : oMection O f finest silk line, 
ere ee Set een eee ot what she considers nails, saved from time S half denen avaert- 
immemorial. Some of them are bent, some — : ed hooks. half 
me dozen assorted flies, one soft rubber frog, one spring hook, one trolling 8pOON, one six root gut leader, and half dozen sinkers. SEND 
$6 000 Be ptm FREE! of them are twisted, some of them even | 50c. DEPOSIT and we will send the outfit by express C. O. D., Subject to examination, balance, $2.00 and express charges, to be paid 
Has Rati ten tee of fowls and eggs; 40 breeds started out originally as screws, and all of | express agent after outfit is examined and found perfectly satisfactory and equal to fishing outfias small town dealers sel! at $5.00 up, other- 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens. |The book tells all. | them are rusty. They have all seen better | Orier today. or write tor our FREE SPORTING GOODS CATALOG fovea ag op pone Mirage pe mn 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, how to bree avec . ive servi : % 7 . . £ 3 ; 
feed, care disease. etc. Send 10. for pratage and mailing. days _ range Sev Oneeovcey having gone, JOHN M. SMYTH CO 150-158 West Madison Street 

J.B. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 72, Deluvan, Wis. | literally and many times, through fire and e *9 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Four trains a day from Chicago 
over the only double-track rail- 
way between Chicago and the 
Missouri River. Compartment and 
drawing-room sleeping cars, dining 
cars, buffet-library and smoking 
cars, free reclining chair cars. 
Fast schedules. 


The Best of Everything. 


















All agents sell tickets 
via the 








Railway 
W. B. KNISKERN 
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¢# Portable Combination Table \ . 
For Home Playing in any Room. 


Pool, Billiards, Balletto, etc. 
26 FASCINATING GAMES. 
$15 to $45 — Sent on Trial. 

Sizes, 5, 6, 674, and 7 feet. Weight, 30 to 70 Ibs, 


This is the only Practical Portable Table in use. Place 
on library or dining table, or on our folding stand 3 
quickly level with our leveling blocks ; set away in 
closet or behind door. Recently improved. ich 
mahogany frame with piano finish ; bed of patent 
laminated wood, with steel girders; the only bed that 








will remain perfectly level under all conditions; green 
broadcloth cover, best rubber and steel cushions, con- 
cealed pockets, with covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 
implements GRATIS. Write for booklet, free; also 
for name of your loca) dealer. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co., Portland, Me., and New York. 


Also Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens. 
Made to Ord: 











ade to er. 














Grand Opera on Talking Machines 


IN YOUR OWN 


The Columbia Phonograph Company Announces a [Most Extraordinary Achieve- 
ment [Marking an Epoch in the Art of Recording and Reproducing Sound 
For the first time in the history of the Talking Machine Art 


SUCCESSFUL RECORDS 


have been made of the voices of the 


World=-Renowned Singers 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH . SHUMANN-HEINEK 

(The Greatest Soprano) (The Greatest Contralto) 
EDOUARD De RESZEKE (the Greatest Basso) 
SCOTTI and CAMPANARI (The Greatest Baritones) 

and many other members of the 

Metropolitan Opera Company 

This result has been secured after long 

iment and vast expendi of time 
and money, Each record has the ap- 
proval and bears the signature of the 
singer. They are in the form of 10 
inch discs (Flat, Indestructible Records), 
adapted to all disc talking machines, and 
the extraordinary lifelike quality ob- 
tained realizes what has heretofore 
been the dream of Talking Machine 
enthusiasts. 





GRAND OPERA RECORDS, Price $2.00 Each 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

CHARLES GILIBERT ANTONIO SCOTTI 

Sold by Dealers Everywhere and by the 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art. 


EDOUARD De RESZKE 


NOW READY { SUZANNE ADAMS 


New York: Wholesale and Retail, 93 Chambers St. Retail only, 872 Broadway. 
Boston: 164 Tremont St. Memphis in S 
Milwaukee 


Philadelphia: 1609 Chestnut St. 
itteburg: 615 Penn Ave. 

Baltimore: 110 E. Baltimore St. 

Washington: 1212 F Street, N. W. 


Denver: 1 








London: 89 Great Eastern St., E. C. 







The Disc Graphophone 





25 Lawrence St. 
Chicago: 88 Wabash Ave. 
Detroit: 37 Grand River Ave. 
San Francisco: 125 Geary St. 
Paris: 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 


HOME 




















Write for Catalogue de Luxe 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
GUISEPPE CAMPANARI 


(Grand Prize—Paris, 1900) 
Minneapolis: 13 Fourth St., S. 
St. Louis: 709 Pine St. 
Kansas City: 1016 Walnut St. 
Omaha: 1621 Farnam St. 
Buffalo: 645 Main St. 
Los Angeles: 323 South Main St, 


Berlin: 65-A Friedrichstrasse. 
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Burlington . 

Route . 
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Colorado : 
A country anywhere from 6,000 to Le} 
15,000 feet above sea level, where the 4 
air is light and dry and easy to breathe. BH 
That is why so many persons in poor ° 


health gothere. A country with grand a 
mountain scenery, golf courses, and 
fine trout fishing, with really good 
hotels, boarding houses and ranches 
where you can live well for little 
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| THE VIM COMPANY “=*"" "T= CHICAGO 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS == 









SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIRES F 
Nails, Tacks and Glass Will Not Let the Air Out 
Al 














LI 40.1884 


Now $ 4 95 per pair 
Only dn prepaid 
figexamination anywhere. No deposit 
only when cash accompanies order. 
scription and key to this illustration. 


cag $ 10 


Sent C.0.D. subject to 
required, Express paid 
Catalog free, with de- 






pee 





money. The ideal place to rest. That 
is what Colorado is. Our book tells 
all about it. Full of maps and illus- 
trations. Price 6c. in postage. Send 
for a copy today. 

Plan to go to Colorado next summer. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS,, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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CROWN IIFG. CO., Box 1197, Boston, [ass. 


PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties, Agents wanted. 
















Mauser Rifles “2 


and TARGET MODEL, only $3.00 


have created a reputation unequalled by 


WEEKLY 


water. This valuable collection often weighs 
as much as two pounds. 

As every man knows, one can buy beauti- 
ful, smooth, new, shining nails of any desired 
size at the rate of five cents per pound, and 
it is truly surprising how many nails there 
are to the pound. Indeed, this fact alone 
should appeal to the bargain-hunting instinct 
that is supposed to lurk within every femi- 
nine bosom. Yet, how many women buy 
nails? Possibly six in each State—the rest 
use scrap iron. 

It is a proud moment in a woman’s life 
when her best beloved asks for string. It is 
a request that she has anticipated, and the 
ball is ready. But, when a trusting man asks 
his womankind for string, what does he get? 
A little, tightly wound wad of cotton twine 
of varying thicknesses, tied every foot or so 
into knots with trailing ends left long to pre- 
clude accident. The dear, economical little 
woman has spent four dollars’ worth of time 
making a two-cent ball of string. If handled 
cautiously and wrapped a great many times 
around the bundle, the result of her economy 
may hold out until the carrier of the bundle 
gets safely around the first corner, but the 
man has grave doubts. Of course he is too 
much of a gentleman to mention them; per- 
haps that is why so few women realize that 
they are living in a world where it is possible 
to buy for ten cents a huge ball of stout linen 
twine absolutely free from disfiguring knots; 
and warranted not to give way under the 
most strenuous handling. 

At any rate, it is safe to assert that the pur- 
chasers of nails, knives and string are all 
masculine, for woman is still bound by tradi- 
tion and by home-made balls of groeer’s 
twine. 


‘@B 
A Royalty of One Per Cent 


R. DOUBLEDAY, of the publishing 
M house of Doubleday & Page, has a small 
son whose regard for Rudyard Kipling 
borders on hero-worship. Mr. Kipling, when 
in America, is a frequent visitor at the Double- 
day home, and the small boy’s admiration 
quickly grew to devotion. He watched with 
the most fervent interest every step of prog- 
ress in a book of Mr. Kipling’s as it went 
through the publishing house, and he hada 
moment of real ecstasy when he held in his 
hand the first finished volume. One day he 
— to his father with an eager, questioning 
ace. 

‘‘Papa,”’ he asked, ‘“‘don’t you believe Mr. 
Kipling is going to write any more children’s 
stories, something like the Jungle Books, you 
know?”’ 

“Don’t know, my son,’’ answered Mr. 
Doubleday, ‘‘but I wish he would.” 

“I’ve been thinking of something,’’ said 
the boy slowly, ‘‘and I’ve been writing a let- 
ter about it to Mr. Xipling. 1 think he could 
make great stories out of ‘Where the Camel 
Got His Hump’ and about ‘What the Ele- 
phant Puts in His Trunk,’ don’t you?”’ 

“T just imagine he could,” said the father, 
laughing. 

“Do you mind if 1 send him the letter?” 

“Not at all. Mr. Kipling will be delighted 
to hear from you.” 

‘‘And now, papa, I want to make a business 
proposition. If Mr. Kipling should write some 
of these stories I have asked him to, and if 
Se should publish them and they should sell 
ike hot cakes, would you be willing to pay 
me one per cent royalty for thinking up new 

lots?”’ 

“I shall be most happy to, my boy.” 

“And draw up a regular contract as you do 
with authors?” 

‘Most certainly.” 

‘“‘And advance me five cents now off my 
royalties to mail a letter to Mr. Kipling?” 

fr. Doubleday gravely laid a nickel in the 
boy’s hand. 
he contract was drawn up that afternoon. 

One month later came a cordial letter from 
the famous author to say that the suggestions 
were fine, exactly what he wanted, and that 
already he was at work on the first story. 

Last Christmas, Master Doubleday received 
his first check, the royalties of one per cent on 
the ‘‘Just So Stories.’’ It amounted to three 
hundred dollars. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best. The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- 
nett’s. It is for your food. Pure and wholesome.—Adr. 


Purity is not often found in the preparation of 
Champagnes. Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry is an ex- 
ception.—Adv, 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv. 


The American Soldier 
in the frigid zone of Alaska or in the torrid zone of the 
Philippines can enjoy the delicious flavor of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in his coffee, tea or 
chocolate. Established in 1857 it has stood first for 
forty-five years.—Adv. 


For Over Sixty Years 
An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
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Tailor-Made 


Walking Suit 
, - 


This fashionable suit, ||| 
made from the latest 
novelty goods in brown 
or green mixtures, is 
one of the many correct 














Serviceable Spring Goods 
Latest Style 
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jionately as great, | 
Every suit is pic- 
tured in our Special 
Catalogue. The ma- 
terials are all of ser- 


only and we guar- 
antee fit and satis- 
faction. You take 
no chance in sending 
us a trial order. 


Suits to Order 


Our Dress Making 
Department is at 
your service. It 
is equipped 
with electri- 














G 
ial, fit, work- 
manship and 
satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Ask us for further information about 
this interesting department. 
Send TODAY for Catalogue XC 
and save from 25 to 50 per cent on your Spring 
| andSummer clothes. This catalogue also shows 
|| correct and stylish Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist 
Suits, Skirts, Jackets, etc., for Women and 
Children. You are missing an opportunity every 
day you are without it. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago | 
Our reputation protects you 
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Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 260 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
trial Treatment. No starving. Nosickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 15 Ibs. a month, and is perfectly harmless. 


QUIT AND EAT 


Some Coffee Tales 








Show a woman an easy, comfortable and 
healthful way to improve her complexion 
and she is naturally interested. 

Coffee is the one greatest enemy of fair 
women, for in the most of cases it directly 
affects the stomach producing slight, and 
sometimes great congestion of the liver 
and therefore causing the bile to be ab- 
sorbed into the system instead of going its 
natural way. The result is a sallow, muddy 
skin and a train of diseases of the different 
organs of the body which, in all too many 
cases, develop into chronic diseases. 

A lady speaking of how coffee affected 
her says:—‘‘I was very fond of coffee but 
while drinking it was under the care of the 
doctor most'of the time for liver trouble, 
and was compelled to take blue mass a great 
deal of the time. My complexion was bad 
and I had a pain in my side steadily, prob- 
ably in the liver. 

“When I concluded to quit coffee and 
take Postum Food Coffee I had it made 
carefully and from the very first cup we 
liked the taste of it better than any of the 
old coffee. 

‘In a short time the pain left my side 
and my friends began to comment on the 
change in my complexion and general looks. 
I have never seen anything equal to the 
good I got from making this change. 

‘*A young lawyer in Philadelphia named 
——, whose life was almost a burden from 
indigestion and its train of evils, quit coffee 
some months ago and began on Postum 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes to Geneva in 
1002 to pursue his studies. He takes lodgings with 
Madame Royaume, whose daughter, Anne, he observes to 
submit meekly to the insults put upon her by certain in- 
mates of the house, especially to those of Basterga, a scien- 
tist. Claude wishes to protect Anne, but she tells him 
mysteriously that there is a-reason why she must bear her 
hard lot. taper ts the Duke of Savoy's secret agent in 
a phd for the violent acquisition of Geneva. The Syedic, 
Messer Blondel, thinks he has an incurable complaint. 
Basterga seeks to corrupt him by offering him a precious 
potion good for all mortalills. But since Blondel has been 
charged by the Council of Geneva with watching the sus- 
pected Basterga, he tries to obtain the remedy by stealth. 
Anne becomes innocently involved in various unsuccessful 
attempts to abstract the medicine. Claude then discovers 
that the mystery of Anne's submission to the aforesaid in- 
dignities ts her mother’s derangement of health and mind. 
About the same time the Syndic reveals the nature of the 
potion to the girl when heimplores her to obtain it for him, 
but she gives it to her mother instead. Basterga now 
finds out that he is suspected by the Council. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A Clove and What Came of It 


LAUDE TURNED BACK to the town, in 

a great rage. As he passed from the 
bridge, and paused before entering the 
huddle of marrow streets that climbed 
the hill above the river, he had on his 
left the glittering heights of snow moun- 
tains, and distant Mont Blanc itself, ethe- 
realized by the frosty sunshine and clear 
air of a winter morning. But Mont Blanc 
might have been a marsh, the Rhone, pouring its icy volume 
trom the lake, a brook, for him. Aware of the nature of the 
peril in which Anne stood, and not doubting that these col- 
loquies of Messer Blondel and Louis, these 
futile manceuvrings to be rid of his pres- 
ence, were part of a conspiracy against her, 
he burned with the desire to thwart it. 
They had made a puppet of him; they had 
sent him to and fro at their will and pleas- 
ure, smiling in their sleeves at his folly; 
and, doubtless, in order that in his absence 
they might do—Heaven knew what vile and 
miserable work! But he would know, too! 
He was going to know! He would not be 
so tricked thrice. 

Nor did his indignation stop there. The 
smug comfortable townsfolk whom he met 
and jostled in the narrow ways, and whose 
grave looks he countered with hot glances 
—he included them in his anathema. He 
began to extend to them the contempt in 
which he held Blondel and Louis and the 
rest. They were all of a breed: all dull, 
blind worms, insensible to the beauty of 
self-sacrifice or the purity of affection; all 
self-sufficient dolts, as far removed, as im- 
measurably divided from her whom he loved 
as the gloomy narrow streets of this city 
lay below the clear loveliness of the snow- 
peaks! For, after all, he had lifted his eyes 
to the mountains 

One thing perplexed him. He could un- 
derstand the attitude of Basterga and Grio 
and Louis toward the girl; he discerned the 
sword of Damocles that they held over her, 
the fear of a charge of witchcraft, in which 
they kept her. But how came Blondel in 
the plot? What was his part? If he had 
been sincere in that attempt on Basterga’s 
secrets, which the mysterious voice had 
frustrated, was he sincere now? Was his 
object now, as then—the suppression of the 
d-vilish practices of which he had warned 
Claude, and in punishment of which he 
had threatened to include the girl with her 
tempter? Presumably it was, and he was 
still trying to reach the goal by other ways, 
using Louis as he had used Claude, or tried 
to use him. 

And yet Claude doubted. The suspi- 
cion that Blondel had behind this a more 
secret, a more personal, a more selfish aim, 
had hold of his mind. Had the young girl, 
still in her teens, caught the fancy of the 
man of sixty? There was nothing unnatural 
in the idea; such things were, even in Gene- 
va; and Louis was a go-between not above 
the task. In that case she who had showed 
u brave front to Basterga all these months, 
who had not blenched before the daily and 
hourly persecution to which she had been 
exposed in her home, was not likely to suc- 
cumb to the senile advances of a man who 
might have been her grandfather! 

If he did not hold her secret! Butif he 
did hold it! If he did hold it, and the cruel 
power it gave! If he did hold it—he who 
had only to lift his hand to consign her to 
duress on a charge so dark and dangerous 
that innocence itself was no protection 

against it? So plausible that even her lover had for a short 
while held it true? What then? 

Claude, who had by this time reached the Tartasse gate, 
and passed through it from the town, paused on the ram- 
parts and bared his head. What then? 

He had his answer where he stood. Framed in the im- 
mensity of the view before him he saw his loneliness and 
hers; his insignificance and hers, his helplessness and hers; 
he, a foreigner, young, without name or reputation, or aught 
but one strong right hand; she, almost a child, alone or 
worse than alone, in this great city, one of the weak things 
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which the world’s car daily and hourly crushes into the mud, 
their very cries unheard and unheeded. Of no more account 
than the straw which the swift Rhone, below him, bore one 
moment on its swirling tide and the next swallowed from 
sight beneath its current. 

They were two—and a madwoman! And against them 
were Blondel and Basterga and Grio and Louis, and pres- 
ently all the town of Geneva! All these gloomy, narrow, 
righteous men, and shrieking, frightened women—fright- 
ened lest any drop of the pitch fall on them and destroy 
them! Love is a marvellous educator. Almost as clearly 
as we of a later day he saw how outbreaks such as that 
which he dreaded began, and came to a head, and ended. A 
chance word at a door, a spiteful rumor or a sick child, the 
charge, the torture, the widening net of accusation, the fire 
in the market-place. So it had been in Bamburg and Wurz- 
burg; in Geneva two generations back; in Alsace scarce as 
many years back; at Edinburgh in Scotland, where thirty 
persons had suffered in one day—ten years ago that; in the 
district of Como, a round thousand! 

Nobility had not availed to save some, nor court favor 
others; nor wealth, nor youth, nor beauty others. And what 
had he or she to urge, what had they to put forward that 
would in the smallest degree avail them?—that could even 
for a moment stem or avert the current of popular madness 
which power itself had striven in vain to dam? Nothing! 

And yet he did not blench, nor would he—being half 
French and of good blood, at a time when good French 
blood ran the more generously for a half-century of war. 
He would not, even if he had not, from the sunlit view of 
God’s earth and heaven which lay before his eyes, drawn 
other thoughts than that one of his own littleness and insig- 
nificance. As this view of vale and mountain had once lifted 
his judgment above the miasma of a cruel superstition, so 
now it raised him above creeping fears and filled him with 
high confidence in something more stable than magistrates 
or mobs. Love, like the sunlight, shone aslant the dark 
places of the prospect, and filled them with warmth. 
Sacrifice for her he loved took on the beauty of the 
peaks, cold but lovely, and hope and courage, like the 
clear blue of the vault above, looked smiling down on 
the brief dangers and the brief troubles of man’s making. 





Sinking on his knees, he extended his arms across the table 


The clock of St. Gervais was striking eleven, as still in ex- 
alted mood he turned his back on the view and entered the 
house. He had paused there on his return from his fruitless 
visit to Blondel and had satisfied himself, before he hurried 
in pursuit of Louis, that Anne was safe. Doubtless she was 
still safe; for the house was quiet. With which fact, in his 
new mood, he was almost inclined to quarrel. In the ardor 
of his passion he would gladly have seen the danger imme- 
diate, the peril present that he might prove to her how 
much he loved her, how deeply he felt for her, what he 
would dare forher. To die on the hearth of the living-room, 


at her feet and saving her, seemed for a moment the thing 
most desirable—the purest happiness! 


That was denied him. The house, it has been said, was 
quiet, as in a morning it commonly was. So quiet he re- 
called without effort the dreams he had dreamed, and the 
thoughts which had filled his heart to bursting a few hours 
before on that spot. The great pot was there simmering on 
its hook, and on the small table beside it—the table that 
Basterga and Grio occupied—stood a platter with a few 
dried herbs and a knife fresh from her hand. Claude looked 
round to make sure that he was unobserved, and, raising 
the knife to his lips, kissed the haft gently and reverently, 
thinking what she had suffered many a day while using it! 
What fear, and grief, and humiliation, and— 

A sudden change came over him. He stood erect, his face 
red, his mouth open; he listened intently. Upstairs, break- 
ing the long silence of the house, opening as it were a win- 
dow to admit the sun, a voice had on a sudden uplifted itself 
in song. The voice had some of the tones of Anne’s voice, 
had something that reminded him of her voice. But when 
had he heard her sing? When had aught so clear, so joyous, 
or so young fallen from her as this—this melody, laden with 
life and youth and abundance, that rose and fell, and anon 
floated to his ears through the half-open door of the stair- 
case? 

He crept to the staircase door and listened; yes, it was her 
voice, but not as he had ever heard it. Her voice as he could 
fancy it in another life, a life in which she was as other girls, 
darkened by no fear, pinched by no anxiety, crushed by no 
contumely. Such as her voice might be uplifted in the old 
garden on the French borders, amid bees and flowers and 
fresh-scented herbs. Her voice, doubtless; but it sorted so 
ill with the thoughts he had been thinking that with his as- 
tonishment was mingled something of shock and of loss. 
He had dreamed of dying for her.or with her, and she sang! 
He was prepared for peril, and her voice vied with the lark’s 
in joyous quavers. 

Leaning forward to hear more clearly, he touched the 
door. It was open but an inch or two, and before he could 
hinder it, it closed with a sharp sound. ‘The singing ceased 
on the instant. With an abruptness that told, or he was 
much mistaken, of fear and self-remembrance, the voice was 
silent. And presently, after an interval of 
no more than a few seconds, during which 
he pictured the singer listening, he heard 
her begin to descend—slowly. 

Two men may do the same thing from 
motives as far apart as the poles. Ciaude 
did what Louis would have done. As the 
foot drew near the staircase door, treading, 
he fancied, less willingly, less lightly, more 
like that of Anne with every step, he slid 
into his closet, and stood where, through 
the crack between the hinges of the open 
door, he could view her face when she ap- 
peared. 

A second later she came; and he saw. 
The light of the song was still in her eyes, 
but mingled, as she looked round the room, 
to learn who was there, with something of 
exaltation, of defiance. Christian maidens 
might have gazed so, he thought, as they 
passed, singing, to the lions. Or Esther, 
when she went unbidden into the inner 
court of the King’s House, and before the 
golden sceptre moved. Something had hap- 
pened, and to her. But what? 

She did not see him, and, after standing 
a moment to assure herself that her ear had 
deceived her, and that she was alone, she 
passed to the fire. She lifted the lid of the 
pot, bent over it, and slowly stirred the 
broth; then, having covered it again, she 
began to chop the dried herbs on the plat- 
ter. Even in her manner of doing this he 
fancied a change—a something unlike the 
Anne he had known, the Anne he had come 
to love. The face was more animated, the 
action quicker, the step lighter, the carriage 
more free. She began to sing and stopped; 
then fell into a revery, with the knife in her 
hand and the herb half cut; again roused 
herself to finish her task, and having done 
it and slid the herbs from the platter to the 
pot, stood a while in a second revery, with 
her eyes fixed on the nearer window. 

He began to feel the irksomeness, and 
something more—the falseness—of his posi- 
tion. It was too late to show himself; and 
if she discovered him what would she think 
ot him? Would she believe that in spying 
upon her he had had no evil purpose, no 
low motive, such as Louis might have had? 
His cheek grew hot; he began to think he 
had been mad to put himself in such a posi- 
tion. And then—in one moment he forgot 
himself. 

Her eyes had left the window and fallen 
to the window-seat. It was the next thing 
she did that drew him out of himself. Mov- 
ing to the window-seat—he had to stoop 
forward to keep her within the range of his 
sight—she took from it a glove, held it a 
moment, regarding it the while, almost 
whimsically; then with a low tender laugh, 
a laugh half sheer happiness, half in ridi- 
cule of herself, she kissed it. 

It was Claude’s glove; he knew it. And 
if with that before his eyes he could have 
still restrained himself, the alternative was not his. She 
turned in the very act, and saw him; and with a startled cry 
put—none too soon—the table between them. 

They looked at one another across it, he flushed, panting, 
eager, with broken words of love on his lips; she blushing 
but not ashamed, with something of her song still in her 
eyes, and in the whimsical pose of her head. 
““Anne! Anne!” he babbled. ‘It is useless! 
glove! I have seen! You can not deceive me!” 

‘‘In what?’”’ she said. ‘Of what, Messer Claude, are you 
so certain?”’ 
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Carbon-copy inaccuracy 
and letter-press mussiness 
should have no place in 
the modern business 
organization. Any 
failure to make the 
same corrections on 
the carbon - copy 
which were made in 
the origina] letter leaves 
= completely at a loss to 

now the exact contents 
of the original. 


Get a“ Y andE” 
Rapid Roller 
Letter Copier. 


Itis a simple, speedy ma- 
chine which shows every 
alteration in the original 
paper. Your penemepher 
can operate it as easily as 
cana husky office boy,and 
it will copy a letter faster 
than it could be folded for 
ualling, Used by Wells- 
Fargo Ex. and a host of other big corporations. 

By the way, how do you file your correspond- 
ence? “Shannon” or“ Vertical”? If you will 
write today for Special Information Blank “C” 
we will furnish you, without cost, a complete 
plan for the keeping of records for your indi- 
vidual business. YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
Main Factories and Ex. Offices, Rochester, N. Y. 


charges prepaid, 
toany pointinthe 
United States. 
Write for cata- 
logue “*33 C.”’ 
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A50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


We refer to The First National Bank of 


Middletown, N. Y. 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 


In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. the United States. 


We are hat manufac- 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, 
Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in 
Send for catalogue. 


MEN’S HAT No. 2 
In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 








Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp - 
Telephone complete, $2.50 and 5.95 
Electric Docr Bells = - ~ 


Battery 











Sf Electric Carriage Lamps + - 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns - - 2.00 
$5.00 Medical Batteries = - - 8.95 

$12.00 Belt with Suspensory - 2.50 

Telegraph Outfits - - - 2.25 

Battery Motors - ~- $1.00 to 12.00 

Bicycle Electric Lights - - 2.00 

Electric Railway - - - - 8.50 

Pocket Flash Lights - . - 1.50 

Necktie Lights - - + 75eto 3.00 


Send for free book. Describes and illus- 
trates many of the most useful electric 
devices, at wonderfully small prices, All 
practical. The lowest price in the world 
vn everything electrical. Agents can 
make ndsome commissions and 
many sales. Write for complete in- 
formation. 











Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 














That’s high quality. It’s found jin Kalamazoo 


Buggies. Get one on 


30:Days’ Free Trial 


We make our jobs and sell direct 4 
two you. No middlemen’s profits AQ 
to pay. Send for our new Buggy 7 
Book Now. A 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
176 Ransome St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





IVERNIA 
Zin 


THE MAN IN THE COLLAR 
ig sets the style, because he is always seen in the 
i” Helmet Brand collar. ‘ Ivernia,’’ shown above, 
is an ideal Spring collar, stylish in shape and 
very comfortable. Wide stitching. Price 2 
for . Sold by leading dealers ; if unable to 
procure them we will supply you. Our handsome 
booklet shows Helmet Brand collars of every style,— ff 
no matter what your special requirement. Also au- Fa 
thoritative information on correct details of dress for 
every occasion. Free for your dealer’s name. 
Corliss, Coon & Co., 38 Broadway, Troy, N.Y. 


— TESST ae 














Complete Fishing Outfit, $1.00 





Orders by mail 
carefully executed 


——_—— HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO Roo 
FORMER PRICE, $3.50 


a 


Outfit consists of one 3-piece silk wound Split Bamboo Rod, waterproof glued and varnished, length 9 to 10% 
ft.; solid metal nickeled reel seat; nickel plated ferrules, either trout or bass style, standing or turn down line 
guides; one 25-yard nickel reel, raised pillar, with click; 25 yards fine line; 1 doz. assorted Hooks; 1 Gut Leader 
and Sinker. This price for two weeks only; regular value $3.50. Catalogue Free with each outfit. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Dept. C.W., 80 Nassau Street, New York 


The Trout Season is Here 














Gibson Proofs 


Proof in larger size 
of this exquisite 
head by Charles 
Dana Gibson or of 
any of Mr. Gibson’s 
drawings which 
have appeared in 
Collier’s will be 
sent to any address 
og aD for $2.00. Address 





COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
416 West Thirteenth Street New York 











‘For Strength and Beauty 






-| es Ga 
H Disnesé Steel Fence 
For all ornamental purposes. 
All steel, combines efficient service and rare beauty. 
Black enamel finish, conforms to grade. Free catalogue. 
CUYAHOGA WIRE & FENCE COMPANY 
Dept. R, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 





«oe Music Lessons Free "nar" 


for Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, Violin. 
Send for Free Tuition Contract and Booklet. 
U. 8. School of Music,(Inc.), Box 308, 19 Union 8q., N.Y. City 








Sten hy as It Should be Taught 
and as No Other Man Ever Taught It. 
Students enrolling with this institution 
are placed under the direct personal instruction 
of. Robert: F. Rose: Our Book “‘Progress 
in Shorthand” mailed free. It tells every- 


thing. 
PAGE-DAVIS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


il Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave.,. Chicago 


SHORTHAND 





To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


™° Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all start- 
ing and running batteries, their 
annoyance and expense. No belt— 
no switch—no batteries. Can be 
attached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 
Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 

22 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 











‘That you love me! That you love me!’’ he 
replied. ‘‘But not a tenth, not a hundredth 
part’’—his eyes filled and he stretched his 
arms across the table toward her—‘‘as much 
as I love you! As I have loved you for 
weeks! As I loved you even before I 
learned last night—”’ 

‘‘What?”’ she said. And into her face—that 
had not found one hard look to rebuke his 
boldness—came something of her old silent, 
watchful self. ‘‘What did you learn?” 

‘‘Your secret!” 

“T have none!’’ Quick as thought the 
words came. ‘I have none!’’ she repeated. 
“God is merciful’—with a gesture of her 
open arms, as if she had put something 
from her—‘‘and it is gone! If you know, 
if you guess aught of what it was’’—her eyes 
questioned his and read in them, if not that 
which he knew, that ——* which he 
thought of her—‘‘I ask you to be silent.” 

“T will after 1 have—”’ 

“Now!” 

“Not till I have spoken once!’’ he cried. 
“Not till I have told you once what I think 
of you! That I am not worthy to kiss the 
edge of your gown, Anne! Last night—I 
heard. And this time I understood. My 
eyes were opened, I saw what you had gone 
through, what you had feared, what had been 
your life all these weeks, rising and lying 
down! I saw what you meant when you 
bade me go anywhere but here, and why you 
suffered what you did at their hands, and 
why they dared to treat you—so! And had 
they been here 1 would have killed them! 
And had you been here—” 

‘Yes???’ she murmured, no longer seeking 
tocheck him. Her bearing was changed, her 
eyes, bright and tender, met his as no other 
eyes, even his mother’s, had ever met his. 

“I could have worshipped you! I could 
have knelt as I kneel now!” he cried. And, 
sinking on his knees, he extended his arms 
across the table and took her unresisting 
hands. ‘If you no longer have a secret you 
had one, and I bless God for it! For without 
it I might not have known you! Now that 
I know you—”’ 

‘Perhaps you do not,” she said; but she 
did not withdraw her hands or her eyes. 
Only into the latter grew a shade of trouble. 
“lam a thief.”’ 

‘Pah!’ 

“it is true.” 

‘“‘What is it to me?” 
as tender as hereyes. ‘You are a thief, for 
you have stolen my heart. For the rest, do 
you think that 1 do not know younow? That 
I can be twice deceived? Twice take gold 
for dross, and my own for another thing? 
I know you—”’ 

“But you do not know,” she said tremu- 
lously, ‘‘what I have done or what may 
happen.” 

“] know that it will happen not to one but 
to two,’’ he replied bravely. ‘‘And that is 
all I ask to know. That, and that you are 
content it shall be so?” 

“Content?” 

“Ves.” 

“Content!”’ 

There are things, other than wine, that stir 
the depths of the most reserved and bring 
truth to the surface. That which had hap- 
pened to the girl in the last few hours, that 
which had melted her into unwonted song, 
was of these things; and the tone of her 
voice as she repeated the word ‘‘Content!”’ 
the surrender of her eyes that placed her 
heart in his keeping, as frankly and unre- 
servedly as she left her hands in his, pro- 
claimed it. The reserves of her sex, the 
tricks of coyness and reticence men look 
for in maids, were shaken from her; and as 
man to man her eyes told him the truth, told 
him that if she had ever doubted she no 
longer doubted that she loved him. In the 
heart which a single passion, the purest and 
most noble of which men and women are ca- 
pable, had hitherto engrossed, Nature, who, 
expel her as you will, will still return, had 
won her right and carved her kingdom. 

And she knew it was well with her. To 
be lonely no more, to be no longer the pro- 
tector always, but the protected; to know 
the comfort of the strong arm as well as of 
the following eye, the joy of receiving as 
well as giving; to know that however dark 
the future might lower, she had no longer 
to face it alone, no longer to plan and hope 
and fear and suffer alone, but with 4zm—the 
sense of these things so mingled with her 
gratitude on her mother’s account that the 
new affection, instead of weakening the old, 
became as it were part of it; while the old 
stretched onward its pious hand to bless and 
purify the new 

If Claude did not read all this in her eyes, 
and in that one word ‘‘Content!” he read so 
much that never devotee before relic rose 
more gently or more reverently to his feet. 
Because all was his he would take nothing. 
‘‘As I stand by you may God stand by me,” 
he said slowly, still holding her hands in his, 
with the table between them. 

‘I have no fear,” she replied in a low voice. 
“Vet—if pee fail, may He forgive you as 
fully as I must forgive you. That is your 
vow. What shall 1 say to you on my part, 
Messer Claude?” 

“That you love me.” 

“I love you,’ she answered simply, but 
with an intonation which ravished the young 
man’s heart and brought the blood to his 
cheeks. “I love you. What more?” 

“There is no mure,”’ he cried. ‘‘There can 
be no more. If that be true nothing mat- 
ters.”’ - 

“No?” she said, beginning to tremble under 
a weight of emotion too heavy for her, follow- 
ing as it did the excitement and uncertainty 
of the night. ‘‘No?"’ she continued, raising 
her eyes, which had fallen before the ardor 
and passion of his gaze. ‘‘But there must be 
something you wish to ask me. You must 
wish to know—” 

“T have heard what I wished to know.” 

“But—”’ 

‘Tell me what you please.”’ 

She stood in thought an instant; then, with 


He laughed a laugh 
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a sigh, ‘‘He came to me last evening," she 
said, ‘‘when you were at his house.” 

‘*Messer Blondel?”’ 

“Yes, and wished me to owe for him a 
certain drug that Messer Basterga kept in 
his room.” 

Claude stared. ‘‘In a steel casket chained 
to the wall?”’ he asked. 

“Ves. Youknewofit,then? He had tried 
to procure it before through-Louis, and on 
the pretence that the box contained papers 
needed by the State. Failing in that, he 
came last evening and told me the truth.” 

“The truth?” Claude asked, wondering. 
“But was it the truth?” : 

“Tt was.”’ Her eyes, like stars on a rainy . 
night, shone softly. ‘I have proved it.” 

How?” 


“It was a drug, he told me, possessing an 
almost miraculous power over disease of 
body or mind; so rare and so wonderful that 
none could buy it, and he knew of but this 
one dose, of which Messer Basterga had pos- 
sessed himself. He begged me to take it and 
to give it to him. He had on him, he said, a 
fatal illness, and if he did not get this he 
must die.’’ Her voice shook. 

‘*You took it?” 

“T took it.” Her face as her eyes met his 
began to betray trouble and doubt. ‘I took 
it,’’ she continued, trembling. ‘I have done 
wrong that good may come, God forgive me. 
1 stole it.”’ 

His face betrayed his amazement, but he 
did not release her hands. ‘‘Why?”’ he said. 

“To give to her,” she answered. ‘I thought 
it was right then. Ithought— Now, | don’t 
know, I don’t know!’’ she repeated. The 
shade on her face grew deeper. ‘‘I thought 
I was right then. Now—I—I am frightened.”’ 
She looked at him with eyes in which her 
doubts were plainly mirrored. She shivered 
—she who had been so joyous a moment be- 
fore—and her hands, which hitherto had lain 
passive in his, returned his pressure fever- 


ishly. “I fearnow!” she exclaimed. ‘I fear! 
What is it? What has happened—in the last 
minute?”’ 


He would have drawn her to him, seeing 
that her nerves were shaken; but the table 
was between them, and before he could move 
a faint sound caught his ear, a shadow fell 
between them, and, looking up, he discov- 
ered Basterga’s face peering through the 
nearer casement. It was pressed close 
against the small leaded panes, and pos- 
sibly it was this which by flattening the 
huge features imparted to them a look of 
malignity. Or the look—which startled 
Claude, albeit he was no coward—may have 
been only the natural expression of one who 
suspected what was afoot between them and 
came to mar it. Whatever it meant, the 
girl’s stifled cry found its echo on Claude’s 
lips. Involuntarily he dropped his hands, 
but—the action was symbolical of the change 
in her life—he stepped at the same moment 
between her and the door. Whatever she 
had done, right or wrong, was his concern 
now. 

(To be continued) 


The Guiding Lamp 
By Nellie Frances Milburn 


The light a moment faintly gleamed, then died; 
“‘A foolish waste of oil!’’ men sneering cried; 
Yet one fone traveller, who had lost his way, 

Regained the footpath by that friendly ray. 


The Old-Time Circus 


HE FIRST touring tent-shows in this 
T country boasted of neither bands nor 

band wagons, the performers parading 
on horseback 1n costume after the manner of 
the ‘‘mummers”’ of the stage in the same era. 
The pioneer Turners of Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, used a band wagon until it nearly fell 
apart and the musicians, through the econ- 
omy of Napoleon B. Turner, were transferred 
to an ordinary box wagon, much to the dis- 
gust of George F. Bailey, who was the active 
director of the small outfit. This was in the 
early fifties, and Mr. Bailey, without author- 
ity, had a band wagon built at Cincinnati and 
shipped to Frankfort, Kentucky, and placed 
on a second-hand running-gear. While play- 
ing at Washington Mr. Bailey did himself 
proud by sending the band—and wagon—to 
serenade the President. The Chief Magis- 
trate divided his compliments between the 
band and the wagon. 

James Raymond, a successful American 
manager prior to 1842, had used two ele- 
phants in harness as a band team. In 1842 
he visited Europe with Carter, the Lion King, 
and on his return organized for the road for 
the season of 1843 with four elephants draw- 
ing the band wagon. The pachyderms were 
named Virginius, weighing 8,600 pounds; 
Hannibal, 9,000 pounds; Columbus, 9,300 
pounds; Siam, 9,500 pounds. 

In 1857, Tony Pastor was one of the band 
mounted on an elephant in the parade of 
Raymond & Waring’s Menagerie. Antonio 
beat the bass drum and Bob Hale, the rest 
of the band, beat the cymbals. One day the 
lads fell out, and in the way of variety beat 
each other, making a discord. 

In 1849, Spaulding & Rogers presented 
novel features in their public parade, includ- 
ing the Apollonicon—a musical mechanical 
organ—drawn by forty horses four abreast, 
driven by one man. During the tour of New 
England in 1850, the business was so large 
and the spread of canvas so great that Dr. 
Spaulding invented the use of quarter-poles 
and was the first manager to put in seats 
eleven tiers high, with extra front seats run- 
ning down to the ring. 

In 1847, Seth B. Howes imported a drove of 
camels from Cairo, Egypt, and they appeared 
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DEAFNESS 
CURED 


Louisville man originates a simple little 


device that instantly restores the hear- 
ing—Fits perfectly, comfortably 
and does not show : 


190 page book FREE; tells all about it 





Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no 
longer necessary for any deaf person to carry a 
trumpet, a tube or any such old-fashioned device, 
for it is now possible for any one to hear perfect- 
ly by asimple invention that fits in the ear and 
cannot be detected. The honor belongs to Mr. 
George H. Wilson, of Louisville, who was him- 
self deaf, and now hears as well as any one, He 
calls it Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drum, is 
built on the strictest scientific principles, contain- 
ing no metal of any kind, and is entirely new in 
every respect. It is so small that no one can see 
it, but nevertheless it collects all sound waves and 
diverts them against the drum-head causing you 
to hear perfectly. It will do this even when the 
natural ear drums are partially or entirely de- 
stroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed or thickened. 
It fits any ear from childhood to old age, and 
aside from the fact that it does not show, it never 
causes the hearer irritation, and can be used with 
comfort day or night. 

It will cure deafness in any person no matter 
how acquired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, 
typhoid or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, 
gathering in the ear, shocks from artillery or 
through accidents. It not only cures but stays the 
progress of deafness and all roaring and buzzing 
noises. It does this in a simple, sure, and scien- 
tific way. The effect is immediate. 

Let every person who needs this at once send 
to the company for its 190 page book, which you 
can have free. It describes and illustrates Wil- 
son’s Common Sense Ear Drums and contains 
many bona fide letters from numerous users in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, Australia, New, Zealand, 
‘Fasmania, India. These letters are from people 
in every station of life, clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc., and tell 
the truth about the benefits to be derived from 
the use of this wonderful little device. You will 
find among them the names of people in your own 
town or state, and you are at liberty to write to 
any of them you wish and secure their opinion as 
to the merits of the only scientific ear drums for 
restoring the hearing to its normal condition. 

Write today and it will not be long before you 
are again hearing. Address, for the free book 
and convincing evidence, Wilson Ear Drum Co., 
79° Todd Building, Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 














MAPLEWOOD, 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in| 1575 for the ms ate care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions, Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS (CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 











HEUMATISM 


Relieved 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine, External Rem- 
edy Brings Quick Relief. FREE 
on Approval. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism 
to send us his or her name. We will send 
by return maila pair of Magie Foot Drafts, 
the wonderful external remedy which has 
brought more comfort into the United 
States than any internal remedy ever made. 
If they give relief, send us One Dollar; if 
not don’t send us a cent. 





TRADE MARR, 


Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles 
of the fect and relieve by absorbing the 
poisonous acids in the blood through the 
large pores, They relieve rheumatism in 
every part of the body. It must be evident 
to you that we couldn’t afford to send the 
| drafts on approval if they didn’t relieve. 
Write today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 
RR 18 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for 
a trial pair of drafts on approval. We send 
also a valuable booklet on Rheum: — 

















in harness in parade. In 1870, James French, 
with his Oriental Circus and Egyptian Cara- 
van, made a free feature of a troupe’ of’ per- 
forming Arabs mounted on camels. During 
the seasons of 1852 and 1853 the firm of Seth 
B. Howes, P. T. Barnum and Lewis B. Lent 
showed in free exhibit ten elephants and a 
gorgeously carved and painted ‘Car of Jug- 
gernaut.’’ In 1879, Adam Forepaugh had ten 
elephants behind the first band wagon, and 
kept increasing the number annually in com- 
petition with P. T. Barnum, until the rivals 
both advertised and produced “Ovef a Quar- 
ter of a Hundred.’ 


Wild Animals on Parade 


Open dens displaying wild beasts and their 
masters is an alluring attraction in the 
street spectacle. The late Charles W. Noyes 
of the firm of Thayer & Noyes, which flour- 
ished in the flush times of the Civil War, 
claimed that his management was the first to 
throw open the dens to public view iv parade 
at Elmira, New York, where they were 
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pressed by opposition and forced to the in- 
novation by the ingenuity and persistency of 
their rivals. 

The live lion and the lady on the tableau 
car in the parade for many years were the 
wonder of the onlookers and the subject of 
much curbstone comment, and were adopted 
by many managers. 

With the growth of the shows and increase 
of the free street attractions, the managers 
looked about for something to draw the coun- 
trymen and townspeople to the exhibition | 
lot. Levi J. North in his day made the un- 
disputed claim that he was the first manz iger 
to give as a tree performance ‘tan ascension 
from the ground to the apex of the pavilion.” 
The wire-walker was James McFarland. 

In 1870, George W. De Haven sent up a 
balloon as ‘ta great free outside attraction,’ 
and for several years thereafter he continued 
to use hot-air balloons as a free advertise- 
ment and attraction with the several shows 
with which he was connected. These affairs 
“went up like a rocket and came down like a 
stick,’ with frequent bodily injury to the | 
daring ‘‘professors’’—canvasmen who did not 
look a bit like the bold aéronauts of circus ad- 
jective or heroes of the air. 


First Bailoon Ascensions 


During the seasons of 1874 and 1875, P. T. 
Barnum & Co., under the régime of William 
C. Coup, gave genuine balloon ascensions 
with Professor Washington H. Donaldson as 
aeronaut. The exhibitions being given for 
advertising purposes, Donaldson, accompa- 
nied by Grimwood, a Chicago newspaper 
man, ascended from Chicago, July 15, 1875, 
and both were lost in a fierce storm on Lake 
Michigan. In face of this terrible disaster, 
David S. Thomas, the press agent with 
the show, who had never before made an 
ascension alone, went up on the succeeding 
Saturday, and thereafter filled the bill satis- 
factorily several times until Professor King 
reported to supply the place of the unfortu- 
nate Donaldson. 

During the season’s tours of Lewis B. Lent 
and his winter occupancy of the New York 
Circus in Fourteenth Street, he made a con- 
tradistinction from his competitors. His 
performers, the cream of the profession, did 
not appear in parade and his arrival an- 
nouncement was heralded by a large first- 
class band discoursing most excellent music, 
drawn by beautiful horses in a great golden 
chariot gorgeous enough in its grandeur to 
convey the idea that it was made of the real 
stuff. Conditions were different then than 
later—or now. Circus patrons knew and ap- 
preciated the great artists of the arena—knew 
Robinson, Melville and Stickney as well as 
they knew Edwin Booth, Lotta or Maggie 
Mitchell. 


8 
The Lion’s Mouth 


HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 
T ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 

distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the April contest will be 
awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

















1, Which of the four numbers published in 
April do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these four numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which advertisement in the four numbers 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
— why? 

. Which feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
May (issue of April 25) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9, What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 


There is a booklet which tells all about this 
competition, and which may be had upon 
request to THE Lion’s MoutTH. Some 
changes and improvements have been made 
in the scheme of competition since the booklet 
was printed; new competitors are therefore 
advised to look through the Editorial Bulle- 


/rect and more satisfactory i In wear, 





tin of recent issues and to note these changes. 








Dempster Silk Hats $6 
and Opera Hats $8 


are more strictly fashionably cor- 


fit and value than all others. 
Sold by leading hatters everywhere. 
Look for the trade-mark. 


Addresses of dealers handling them —if you 
don’t know where to go—gladly furnished by 





CHaRLtes W. DEmMpsTER & CoMPANY! 
Manufacturers—Not Retailers 223 Franklin St., Chicago | 


Send Only 25c 


Fine Tucked 
All Silk Chiffon 
$4.00 










Send 25¢e and 
we will ship to 
veur nearest express 
office, express paid, 
this beautiful hand 
made tueked all 4 
silk Chiffon Pat- 
bisa Hat just like the ia 
The crown is sy 

of a pla- 
chiffon laid : 
on in artistie folds, the under and outer rims are covered with 
imported straw cloth. The side trimming consists o' i 
yof Pure Silk and Velvet roses with nstural 
re front is ornamented with an imported cut steef 

uckle. A drape of pure silk taffeta on the bandeau and 
the same m = at the Lack, gives the finishing touch to 
this truly artistic creat 

You can order it in “Blac k, White, Gray, Navy Blue, Brown 
color. In’ ordering write tor Pattern Hat 
k, White or color you desire, Send at onc 
y ered by return express. 

If vou find the hat better and more stylish than vou « 
of your home milliner, ves agent $1.05 
the satisfaction of wearing d after one of 



































pattern hats shown this se: , 
5c¢ in stamps for the Finest Illustrated Mil- 
linery Art Catalogue ever issued. 11 tells how you can 
buy and wear the very newest Paris styles for much Jess thar 
you would ordinarily pay. . 
Trimmed hats from 98 cents to $15.00 each. 
TODD, SMITH & CO. 
51-53-55 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, iLL. 























OTHER FEATURES O 


Dines,”’ 
‘“‘The Music of the Year’’; 
Progress in New York, 
Club.” 
drick Bangs, the editor, and some fifty 
pages of beautiful women’s portraits pr 


John Colli 


from the Hudson River,”’ has created so much fav 


larged reproduction, on the other hand, is q 


For $i. 00 we will send you 


OUR 


The Metropolitan Magazine Co., 





The New Metropolitan 


FOR MAY. Out April 20th 


New York’s Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
Mark Twain as an Artist 
William Dean Howells’ Serial Story 
Josiah Flynt on “The World of Suspicion” 


A portrait of ‘‘Father Knickerbocker,” 
as a frontispiece, printed in four colors; Samuel Swift tells ‘‘Where New York 
and John Cecil Clay illustrates the subject; 


"and J. H. Sears writes about ‘‘The Meadowbrook Hunt 
There will be the usual number of short stories, notes by John Ken- 


A REMARKABLE PICTURE Siy'“Wi7totoiiss Si Wit’ Sena Neva 


production for framing—four times the size of the frontispiece. 
and when properly framed has the effect of an excellent water color painting. 
by John Edward Jackson is unique in quality and masterful in execution, but has Jost much of its 
beauty and detail by the reduction in size necessary for publication on a magazine page. The en- 
uite as good as the original, a triumph in color printing. 
The subscription price of the NEW MET ROPOL ITAN is $1.50 a year—15 cents a copy. 


nning with the April Number—nine months, and also, carefully rolled, 
OFFER sere 3 this picture described above. ™ 


F THE MAY NUMBER 
as conceived by Peter Newell, serves 


Lawrence Gilman reviews 


ns traces interestingly ‘‘The ‘Lines of 


or more illustrations, including sixteen 
inted in tints. 


orable comment that we have made an enlarged re- 
It is printed on heavy coated paper 
The original painting 


the NEW METROPOLITAN till 1904, be- 


327 Pearl Street, New York City 











Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to take orders = our new 
High Grade Guaranteed Bicycle: 


MODELS 
‘*Bellise,’’ 


complete $8. 75 
««Cossack,’”’ © 


pues $10. 75 
‘‘Siberian,’’ 


a ag $12. 75 
§ ‘‘Neudorf,”’ Road Racer $14. 75 


No better bicycle at any price. 

Any other make or model you want at one- 
third usual price. Choice of any standard 
tires and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest guarantee, eSHI 
APPROVAL C. 0. D. to any one without 
‘a cent deposit and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL before purchase is binding. 

500 Good 2d-hand Wheels $3 to $8. 

’ DO NOT BUY a bicycle until you have written for 
our free catalog with large photographic engravings 
and full descriptions. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53F, Chicago 


WHY doesn’t Jones get down to business 
methods and buy an AMERICAN 

TYPEWRITER for $10% Does he think I am 

running a puzzle department? 

The American $10 Typewriter 

is as well made as the highest-priced 

machines, but more simple. It has 

stood the test; ten years without a com- 

petitor. 

Catalogue and sample of work free. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 


270 Broadway, New York 


LYSIS 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA CONQUERED AT ASO BY 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures FREE, 

DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Telegraph 


FINE-BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for ae 150 engravings. 

. P. Boyer & Co., Coatesville. Pa. 





















Circular free. Wonderful auto- 
matic teacher. 5 styles. $2 up, 
Omnigraph Co.,6 39 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 





TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseat- 
ing drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathar- 
tics. Lama regular practicing physician, making a 
specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will 
say: “‘I never felt better in my life.” 
| SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 
3y my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of obesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry; com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will 
be delightfully astonished at the promptness and ease 
with which these results are accomplished under my 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. White for my new 
book on ‘‘Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,’’ which will be 
sent sealed in plain enve be It will convince you, 
Mention Collier's Weekly when writing. 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d St., New York 
Farms, Ranches, Timber Land, 
WA NTE Dy a and Sat Property, Mills, 
ds, Grocery, Boot an 
Shoe, Fm nay os other pe for 
CASH customers. you a 
TO SELL your REAL ESTATE « 
BUSINESS, no matter where lox ated, 
send description and price at once. IFPYOU 
WANT ro B ¥ any kind of real estate 
or business anywhere write me to-day, Tell 
me what you want. I can save you time and 
money. Bank references. Established 1881. 
FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
| Real Estate Expert, 4813 Adams Express Building, Chicago 


For Next 30 Days Only 
we will mail our fine valuable Poultry Book 
FREE, Tells you all about poultry, how to 
make big money with poultry and eggs: con+ 
tains colored plate of fowls in their natural 
colors. Send 10c for mailing and postage. 


John Bauscher,Jr., Box 32,Freeport, Ill. 


CURED. Arracks NEVER RETURN. Health restored 
| ASTHMA took s FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y 















































Four 24-Hour Trains to Chicago Every Day—NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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A Tale of Two Streets 


The advent of the Oldsmobile means improved thoroughfares as well as improved methods of locomotion. 
This simple, practical Automobile meets every need of the age. Its premier position has been won by mechanical 
ingenuity and is maintained by progress. 


The entire construction of this world standard runabout has been tested by over 8,000 drivers for three years. 
. . . . . * asf . 4 al . 
It is built to run and does it. The motor, with its improved carburetter and automatic valves, is effectively gontrolled 
a , : ed y 
by a sensitive foot lever. A simple pressure of the foot determines whether your machine shall go at a “snail’s 
pace” or at varying speeds limited only by your desires. There is “Nothing to Watch but the Road.” 


SELLING AGENTS 






Albany, N. Y.—Automobile Storage & Trading Company Los Angeles, Cal.--Oldsmobile Company Texarkana, Ark.—J. K. Wadley 

Atlanta, Ga.—C. H. Johnson Louisville, Ky.—Sutcliffe & Co. Tucson, Ariz.— Seager & Close 

Binghamton, N. Y.—R. W. Whipple Memphis, Tenn.—H. A. White Washington, D. C.—National Capital Automobile Company 
Bosion, Mass.— Oldsmobile Company Milwaukee, Wis.—Oldsmobile Company Great Britain—Oldsmobile Company of Great Britain, Lon- 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Jaynes Automobile Company Minneapolis, Minn.—A. F, Chase & Co. don, Eng. 

Charleston, S. C.—Army Cycle Company Nashville, Tenn.—John W. Chester Germany—Ernest Weigaertner, Berlin 

Chicago, Ill.—Oldsmobile Company, Githens Bros. Company Newark, N. J.—Autovehicle Company . Holland—Bingham & Co., Rotterdam 

Cleveland, Ohio—Oldsmobile Company New Orleans, La.—Abbott Cycle Company Denmark, Norway and Sweden—T. T. Nielsen & Co., Co- 
Columbia, S. C.—J. E. Richards New York City, N. Y.—Oldsmobile Company penhagen.—L. P. Rose & Co., New York 

Davenport, Ia.—Mason’s Carriage Works Omaha, Neb.—Olds Gas Engine Works Canada—Hyslop Bros., Toronto, Ont. 

Denver, Col.—G. E. Hannan Paterson, N. J.—F. W. Stockbridge Mexico—Mohler & De Gress, Mexico City 

Detroit, Mich.—Oldsmobile Company Philadelphia, Pa.—Oldsmobile Company South Africa—White, Ryan & Co., Cape Town; 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Adams & Hart Plainfield, N. J.—F. L. C. Martin-Company Sherriff, Swingley & Co., Johannesburg and New York 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Kline Cycle Company Pittsburg, Pa.—Banker Brothers Company Austra!ia—Knowles Automobile & Power Company, Sydney 
Houston, Texas—Hawkins Automobile & Gas Engine Works Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—John Van Benschoten New Zealand—W., A. Ryan & Co., Auckiand 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Fisher Automobile Company Raleigh, N. C.—Raleigh Iron Works Japan—Bruhl Bros., Yokohama and New York 

Jacksonville, Fla.—F. E. Gilbert. Rochester, N. Y.—Rochester Automobile Company Argentine Republic—Ramon, Camano & Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.— P. Moriarty & Co. San Francisco, Cal.—Locomobile Company of the Pacific Asia_ Minor, India, China, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 


Lansing, Mich. —W. K. Prudden & Co. St. Louis, Mo.—Mississippi Valley Automobile Company Formosa—New York Export and Import Co. New York 


The Oldsmobile is on sale in the principal cities of the world. Call on your local agent, or write for 
illustrated catalogue, which explains in detail the many excellent points of this machine. 


\ OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Dept. R, DETROIT, MICH. 
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